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_ The Future of Liberalism 


W. T. WAUGH 


McGill University 


HAT the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century failed, on the 
whole, to promote the cause of liberal religion was due partly to the timidity 
of many of its promoters—notably Erasmus; partly to the old fault—which 
again appears in Erasmus and his fellows—of talking over the heads of the common 
people; and partly, of course, to the persecutions to which, in common with all 
Protestants, the liberal element was exposed. | 
The liberal movement of to-day is largely a reaction against the controversial 
violence to which the Reformation gave rise. It has a better chance of success 
than any of its predecessors; but from its own history as well as from theirs, I 
venture to draw the following inferences. If it is to prosper— 


1. Christian liberals must address their appeal to the average man as well 
as to the educated. 

2. While not concealing their doubts and denials, they must emphasize their 
beliefs. ' 

- 3, They must have the courage of their convictions and push their principles 
fearlessly to their logical conclusions. ‘The temptation to treat with the enemy 
has always been the most serious danger to Christian Liberalism, and will probably 
remain so. 

4. They must be prepared to encounter force—not perhaps fire and sword— 
but still political force, to which may be added powerful economic influences. 


Se 


” 


In short, easy optimism will be fatal; constant vigilance and militant activity 
alone can secure the future for Christian Liberalism. 


id ; . . . 
[From an article in this issue.] 
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In Pious Raiment 


A IN THE RAIMENT of piety is a pitiful 
spectacle. One Ernest Gordon writes a survey 
of religious life and thought in the Sunday School 
Times of October 31. To bring into glorious relief 
the generous giving of a certain strait sect, he con- 
trasts the giving of Unitarians. We, because we 
are modernists, he says, prove the impoverishment 
of our faith by giving about $50,000 a year for 
missions. We are “the richest group” of these de- 
spised peoples. Let us tell Mr. Gordon—and the 
world—that our women alone last year gave $311,- 
000 to the church’s work, and they are only about 
25,000 in number. Let us also tell him that we are 
just now launched upon a new church-wide cam- 
paign for $2,000,000, for five years’ work, having 
come to the closing year of the five-year period— 
1920—25—for which we gathered and spent $2,500,- 
000. Of endowments and special benefactions by 
individuals which come in a constant stream, we 


‘might cite enough instances to confound Mr. Gor- 


don; but we desist. He is confounded. 

Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, Editor, who took 
this stuff, had a father after the great Congrega- 
tional tradition, Henry Clay Trumbull, who, if he 
knew of it, would grieve over this behavior of his 
son. 

We note, also, that upon Unitarians is heaped 
calumny for the seducing of Andover Theological 
School, which must now, by court decree, restore 
its endowments to their original intent; namely, 
the teaching of the doctrines contained in the West- 
minster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism and none 
other. The answer is simple. Andover’s trustees 
and faculty are all Congregational, and as such 
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they made the change of their own deliberate con- 


viction. One of their number was chosen Dean 
of the new school. We have already stated at 
length in these pages that these Andover men did 
wrong, according to the law of their endowments, 
and our opinion in this case may be taken as rep- 
resentative of the Unitarian churches. Moreover, 
Harvard is not a Unitarian theological school. 
Only one member of its faculty is in our Fellow- 
ship. Harvard is nondenominational. 


Ot the Workless 


KE SEE people careless at work, when there 

is so much work:-to be well done, and it pains. 
But what of the workless? Have you ever spent a 
whole day in quest of a job, with nothing at even- 
time but weariness and emptiness? Nothing for 
the morrow. Ah, we say to the workers, no toil 
however hard can be so intolerable as to have no 
toil at all. We have read a word in the Manchester 
Guardian about “the vast, grim tragedy of unem- 
ployment” which “casts its long black shadow 
over our nation’s life.” In England it is a prob- 
lem of immense proportions, such as we have no 
notion of here. But there are enough of the work- 
less among us to understand the following. Did 
Carlyle say it? 

How foreign, hard, repellent are the streets in which such a 
man is a stranger, alone amidst a crowd of people all intent 
upon their own occupation whilst he has none! At noon, when 
business is at its height, he, with nothing to do, sits down on 
a seat in an open placé, or, Maybe, on the doorstep of an 
empty house, unties the little parcel he has brought with him, 
and eats his dry bread. He casts up in his mind the shops he 
has visited; he reflects that he has taken all the more promis- 
ing first, and that not more than two or three are left. He 
thinks of the vast waste of the city all round him; its miles 
of houses; and he has a more vivid sense of abandonment than 
if he were on a plank in the middle of the Atlantic. Toward 
the end of the afternoon the pressure in the offices and banks 
increases; the clerks hurry hither and thither; he has no 
share whatever in the excitement; he is an intrusion. He 
lingers about aimlessly, and presently the great tide turns 
outward and flows toward the suburbs. Every vehicle which 
passes him is crowded with happy folk who have earned their 
living and are going home. He has earned nothing. Let any- 
body who wants to test the strength of the stalk of carl hemp 
in him try it by the wringing strain of a day thus spent! 


“His Own Business” 


EYWOOD BROUN is quite wrong in saying 

that until Clarence Darrow put Mr. Bryan 
on the stand in Dayton, Tenn., “not a single forth- 
right word was ever spoken publicly against the 
nature of his religious beliefs.” The fact is, these 
pages have been full of condemnation of Bryan 
theology with its unspeakable menace for three 
years; and on the Sunday preceding the opening 
of the Scopes trial, the Editor of this journal de- 
livered a sermon to a large congregation in New 
York which was reported at length, in the New 
York Times and World, with Bryan’s name 
properly featured in the headline because of the 
critical text printed beneath. We called his doc- 
trine “a betrayal of the religion of Jesus Christ 
and treason against a free state.” We said he wore 
the “sacred garments of democracy while his teach- 
ing was plain inquisitorial autocracy.” He was 
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‘ Fundamentalism, And many others spared him 


not. 

But it is a fact, as THE REGISTER contended fren 
the outset, that the tactics of the trial were wrong. 
Not the legal, but the religious basis of the case 
should have come first. Mr. Broun is right,—“the 
‘most important issue in the Dayton trial was the 
religion of Mr. Bryan. The anti-evolution law 
was merely a by-product of the faith of Mr. Bryan 
and his followers.” About this notion that a man’s 
religion is his own business, we agree also heartily 
with Mr. Broun, as our persistent conduct proves. 
He says that “Mr. Bryan’s religion was inevitably 
the concern of us all because he undertook to mold 
the social and political life of America into accord 
with his personal articles of faith.” Add to that 
the fact that Mr. Bryan was not merely one im- 


portant person but the spokesman of nine-tenths ~ 
Then his figure. 


of the Protestants of America. 
became a national threat. There is a blurred and 
sloven kind of person who is always urging toler- 
ance for whatever beliefs a man may hold. Beliefs 
in religion seem sacrosanct, but they ought to be 
subject to criticism like any other beliefs. © Toler- 
ance of anything untrue, especially when it leads 
to such ends as Fundamentalist political practice, 
isa thoroughly contemptible business. Wrong re- 
ligion is bound to lead to serious evils in the:com- 


mon life. 
A CHURCH without a creed, says one of our 
ministers, Dr. John W. Day, sounds very fine. 
Noble souls, he says, “have hailed such a church 
as ‘the last thing in religion.’ But the painful 
fact soon appears that such a church is likely to 
be ‘the last thing’ in another sense. It is likely 
not to be a church at all. It is likely to die.” 
That, we say, is true, and it explains the low, dying 
rate of some Unitarian churches. They believe 
nothing in particular and are content to be going 
- nowhere especially. 
“Human nature is naturally dogmatical.... It asks 
for meaning. .. . No man would succeed in pro- 
moting anything without a clear and confident 
belief in it. ... If he were not a dogmatist about 
it, he would have to go into some business where 
he could be a dogmatist. If he did not believe 
in his business proposition, no one else would be- 
lieve in it.” The parallel in religion is plain. No 
more in religion than in business does one try to 
force his ideas, his wares, for that gets nothing. 
Force is failure. But every man ought to stand 
by his own, and he ought to state his beliefs with 
unmistakable clearness and conviction. 
Dr. Day pursues the idea. Even they who call 
their churches free have a creed. Freedom, for 
one thing, is their creed. They can be, ought to 
be, dogmatic about it. The very person who says 
; he will have no creed speaks with such emphasis 
t he makes himself by his speaking a prime 
tist. The sin of a church is not in being 


Dogmatical Human Nature 


dogmatic, provided it is not dictatorial or subver- 


a | re of ‘other people’s freedom. The sin of a church 
‘a a? 


The Christian Register 


Dr. Day gives a reason: 
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is in ae: being dogmatic, in falsely thinking that 
one may be paegnanimons only by being meaning- 
less. 

There is not a strong church anywhere under 
the heavens but has its profound beliefs, and con- 
tinually makes them plain and of supreme im- 
portance. The greatest need of free churches is 
theologians. In the pulpits the most valuable 
preaching is doctrinal. Compared with dogmas, 
such subjects as gentleness, charity, tolerance, 
peace, social service, internationalism, and the next 
election issue are only secondary. They may illus- 
trate the great doctrines, but the prophet keeps 
theology first. 


Two Trivial Questions 


ANY PEOPLE never get beyond the fringe of 

religion. They quarrel over the most trivial 
of questions. Dayton, Tenn., was a trivial ques- 
tion, as was the controversy over the Virgin Birth.” 
So Dean Charles R. Brown is reported as saying 
in a public address. Were they? Let us see. In 
Dayton the real question was this: Can a man be 
dismissed from public office (high-school teacher) 
because he believes in evolution, contrary to the 
Fundamentalist law of the State of Tennessee? 
The answer of the court is, Yes. 

Is denial of liberty of thought and speech, civil 
disability, conviction of a good man of irreligion by 
a court, a trivial matter? All these things were in- 
fiicted upon John T. Scopes. We say they are out- 
rageous matters, every one. We say America never 
descended to a more hideous violation of soul lib- 
erty than her people did in that question. 

We agree as to the Virgin Birth. ‘What does 
it matter how Christ came on the earth? He is 
here, and that settles it.” Thus, Dean Brown. It 
is good doctrine. But the “out” about his state- 
ment is that if he were a Presbyterian, Methodist, 
or Episcopalian, and made it, he would be already 
on the heretical rack. He would be no more. 
Dean Brown is a Congregationalist, and can be as 
free as we are if he will. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
Presbyterian, whom Dean Brown exalts as a great 
Christian, in this same address, had to swallow 
the inviolable mandate of the General Assembly 
last May in Columbus, namely, preach the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth. This is the law. It is no 
trivial question for Dr. Coffin. It is a ball and 
chain. Every candidate for ordination in that 
church must also boldly affirm his belief in the 
Virgin Birth as one of the cardinal dogmas of the 
church. 

If we may suggest it, Dean Brown should carry 
his gospel of the triviality of the doctrine into the 
Presbyterian Church, where he is often a welcome 
visiting preacher. We assure him he would find 
some interesting reactions. These Fundamentalist 
minds sin beyond human forgiveness against the 
Spirit by their tyranny and grotesque supersti- 
tions. They ought to be converted and their non- 
sense dynamited. They must be, if we are going 
to have true religion, fringe and all. 


Britain Has a Communist Scare 


Tampering with Troops and Labor Stirs Scotland Yard 


Sor1a, October 14. 


NGLAND is regarded generally as the 

country of fixed habits and permanent 
institutions. That one country, whatever 
social menace may befall other countries, 
is by common international consent con- 
sidered as the one country that is above 
the reach of disruptive influences and de- 
structive thought. When England finds it 
necessary to start a counter-offensive 
against Communism, the act is accounted 
as an admission that Communism is not a 
wild dream among highly civilized na- 
tions, but as an admission of the Balkan 
theory that it is an actual peril, against 
which the most stable states need take 
serious measures of defense. 

Great Britain at the beginning of Sep- 
tember was holding great maneuvers at 
Salisbury Plain—the greatest since the 
good old days before the World War. The 
intelligence service obtained information 
that England’s soldiers were confronted by 
an enemy whom the personnel of the sery- 
ice considered more dangerous than the 
dummy soldiers theoretically arrayed 
against them. The aim of this propaganda 
of Bolshevik affiliations was to undermine 
the loyalty of the armed men assembled. 
Among the leaders of these disruptive 
forces were Tom Mann, the radical labor 
leader, and Saklatvala, the Communist 
Member of Parliament. 


THE DETECTIVE MACHINERY of the 
British Empire was set in motion to sup- 
press the activities of Tom Mann and 
Saklatvala. Here appeared an interest- 
ing feature of British psychology. The 
little impoverished state of Bulgaria, after 
an explosion in a cathedral that cost more 
than fifty lives, had executed a batch of 
Communists found guilty of participation 
in the plot that resulted in the explosion. 
The executions were followed by the ar- 
rival in Sofia of a delegation from the 

British Labor Party, with contributions 
“ of money aid for the widows and orphans 
of the men put to death. The Government 
here, as your correspondent had occasion 
to find out in the course of an interview 
with the Premier, Alexander Tsankoff, 
had no objection to any proceeding of 
general aid to all victims of the explosion 
by the British visitors, including Miss 
Wilkinson, M.P., but he did emphatically 
object to the picking out of Communists 
as objects of British charity. 

“IT told them,” said Tsankoff, “that such 
a proceeding would be regarded by our 
Communists as a helping hand extended 
to them by the British democracy. I told 
them, accordingly, that if they could not 
treat all alike, the police restrictions on 
their charitable activities would continue.” 

A few days later the British Labor 
Party delegation, including Lady Clare, 
shook the dust of Bulgaria from off their 
feet and went back to England. A week 
or so later British newspapers were flooded 
with interviews from the members of the 
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delegation, informing the British public 
that the Bulgarian Government had re- 
fused the offer of the Labor Party to aid 
the victims of the executions and had thus 
thwarted their mission. The indignation 
against this bit of impertinent misinfor- 
mation from persons of Communist sym- 
pathies knew no bounds in Sofia. But it 
might be pointed out that Sofia was 
thoroughly accustomed to being misrepre- 


Sented. And now England itself was cop- 


ing with a Communist agitation in its own 
army at time of national maneuvers! 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
INSTEAD OF JAZZ AND JOY 


President Clarence C. Little in his inaugural 
address at the University of Michigan, Novem- 
ber 2, said: “In the days of highly explosive 
mixture of youth, gasoline, and liquor, borne 
swiftly on balloon tires to remote retreats,” 
athletics may prove a wholesome substitute 


Scotland Yard certainly took a serious 
view of the home situation, whatever it 
might have thought of a weak country fight- 
ing Communism from Russia on its own 
soil. The measures taken against the Com- 
munist agitators by the British police dif- 
fered in no essential respects from the steps 
which Bulgaria had taken. But the dis- 
crediting of the Bulgarian Government 
which the Labor Party visitors to Sofia 
had attached through publication in the 
Labor Herald and other British news- 
papers met with no official rebuke, on the 
basis that England is a free country, 
where every person has the right to ex- 
press his opinion, even if it is aimed at the 
discrediting of a foreign government that 
is functioning under grave difficulties. The 
Bulgarian people, it might be pointed out, 
were not at all impressed with this in- 
terpretation of British fair play. 


* Seotland Yard had taken ample precau- 
tions for the prevention of the Communist 
riots which it had predicted for London. - 
The city was well policed, and thoroughly 
guarded by detectives. The great British 
democracy was determined to leave no 
precaution against possible Communist 
demonstrations in its capital untried. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s declaration of a lack ~ 
of sympathy with the Communists by the 
sritish Labor Party was one of the moral 
features of this mobilization against Com- 
munism. Arrests of Communist leaders 
were another feature. Communist ora- 
tors were kept silent during the period of 
Britain’s scare from the “Reds.” The 
police saw to that. 

Another scene of the Communist peril 
in England was the Trades Unions Con- 
gress at Searborough. Here A. J. Cook— 
“Emperor Cook” as he is called—was pre- 
pared to divest himself of some extreme 
radical utterances during the congress. 
But Scotland Yard had an eye on “Em- 
peror Cook.” It was even prepared to 
lay violent hands on the man who was 
considered in sympathetic relations with 
the Russian Bolsheviki. So, on the whole, 
Cook refrained from inflammatory utter- 
ances to some extent. The nearest ap- 
proach to such utterances was his declara- 
tion: “The Trades Unions Congress is the 
parliament of the future.” It was in vain 
that J. H. Thomas, another Labor leader, 
called ‘Emperor Cook's” attention to the 
fact that ‘power is essential, but common 
sense is also sometimes necessary.” In 
answer to the cry against the “capitalist 
class,” J. R. Clynes retorted: “I am not 
in fear of a capitalist class union. The 
only class I fear is my own.” 


IN THE RANKS of labor, as in the army 
mobilized for drill, the Communist peril 
Was Suppressed by police and intelligence 
department activities. In neither depart- 
ment of national activities were Com- 
munists allowed to dominate the situation. 
As the incident ended, its most impressive 
feature was the phenomenon of a great 
power, regarded after America as the most 
stable in the world, seeing terrible things 
in the night and imagining that it had 
to get its full strength together in order 
to deal with them. 

As to the reality of the fictitiousness of 
the Communist peril that Britain was— 
and perhaps is—facing, it is possible to 
put conflicting constructions on actualities. 
But the illuminating fact, the historic 
fact, is that the Communist specter on the 
Neva, regarded by some people as terrify- 
ing and by others as a negligible fact, 
had grown to proportions that have en- 
abled it to strike terror, for the time being, 
at least, to the heart of one of the most 
solid and enduring political organizations. 
of the Old World. America may well pay 
heed to the activities of Communism 
within its own weakly guarded borders— _ 


borders that are still open to Communist 
activities. 


<< 


ERHAPS it is true, as the large head- 

line on the intelligent report of the 
General Conference in Cleveland, printed 
in the current Christian Century, puts it, 
“Unitarians Gird for Fundamentalist 
Wight.” - 

That sentence represents an impression 
which we are not loath to have read by 
the orthodox and the modernist Protes- 
tants. It recalled that Dudley Field 
Malone of the Scopes defense said the 
Unitarian Church was the only church in 
America that fought the Tennessee anti- 
evolution law. Certain it is, there is no 
other church, to our knowledge, which 
to-day has the least interest in defending 
the liberties of the American people. A 
eareful reading each week of the best 
church papers makes a stalwart Uni- 
tarian feel about as lonely, so far as 
organized opposition to Fundamentalism 


is concerned, as Parker or Channing must 


have felt. The fact is, the whole dreadful 
situation is under a taboo of silence. The 
field is ours, by all other churches de- 
serted. 

Some think it is a moment of magnifi- 
cent opportunity and danger. That is 
why there is a Unitarian Foundation. 
The Laymen’s League, through Charles H. 
Strong, president, is following the pro- 
gress of the Scopes appeal, and eminent 
lawyers are studying the legal situation 
involved. They will be heard. The 
adoption of strong resolutions on freedom 
of speech was a feature of the Confer- 
ence. The address of Robert S. Keebler, 
a lawyer of Tennessee, at the Laymen’s 
League luncheon, aroused interest be- 
cause for one thing Mr. Keebler had de- 
livered some weeks earlier a _ philippic 
against the anti-evolution law before the 
Tennessee Bar Association. He made a 
sensation then. There was so much heat 
after his utterance that the Association 
expunged the speech from its records, and 
it remained for others to have it pub- 
lished and circulated over the country. 

There is a well-defined belief that in no 
state in the Union is it now possible for 
a legislative body to put upon the statute 
books a declaration of religious freedom. 
The state of mind is suited to a house of 
bondage. That condition was one of the 
revelations and warnings of Cleveland. 
It was next in appeal to the natural move 
to co-operate more closely with the Uni- 
versalist Church. This time of a com- 
mon enemy is surely the. time for union. 
The resolution on that subject was pub- 
lished last’ week. A dream of oneness 
with the other free churches is old and 
fond. There are differences in temper 
and tradition between the two peoples as 
they have lived apart more than a cen- 
tury, and a wise person would not under- 
mate, in the situation, the imponder- 


Liberals Strike at Roots 


of the Orthodox Paralysis 


Note and comment on the Cleveland Conference 


The prayer is, that something will come 
of the deliberations which representatives 
of both churches will carry on. Every 
word of union is met on all sides with 
impulsive and genuine response. The 
thing to help in the decision is something 
to co-operate for. More numbers merely 
together is nothing. The _ resolution 
reaches out indeed to others called lib- 
eral Christians, and by some it is believed 
that Congregationalists might be inter- 
ested. It “is the liberal’s business to lead 
in the preservation of essential Chris- 
tianity.” May all of them lead as one. 

In the meeting devoted to the future of 
liberal Christianity—we are always deal- 
ing in futures, and rightly—the three 
speakers were markedly different in their 
manner, but not so in their faith. John 
Haynes Holmes, with his torrents of en- 
thralling eloquence and his passion for 
the thing that is to be, must have been 
happy to be among his own again. How- 
ever much the ways of reasoning diverge 
from his, after a while the fact remains 
he is a power because he is a soul un- 
spotted, and everybody wants to do the 
best thing when he is done. His plea 
for something better than Christianity, 
like the plea of A. Wakefield Slaten, is 
good rhetoric and good oratory, though 
one remembers that no one so much as 
Christians themselves have been saying, 
ever since the Great War, “We have had 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, but the 
religion of Christ remains to be tried.” 
That is also rhetoric, more or less. It is 
still the dominant idea in the free 
churches that they are in the historic 
Christian continuity—they cannot escape 
their past in their present. The elements 
for change and even for revolution in 
religion are all contained, these free 
churchmen say, in the principles which 
distinguish Christianity. It is good 
strategy (and it seems to some a neces- 
sity) to continue in this great stream of 
spiritual life. The business of liberals is 
not to smite a rock for new waters, but 
to purify the stream that now is, and de- 
termine its course by new conduits lead- 
ing into the places of the earth which 
need the river of life. 

What seers have anguished over is the 
poor dying rate in which religion is lived. 
It seems to many persons Dr. Griffin spoke 
the poising and corrective word. Not by 
agreeing with the thought of the great 
leaders, but by exemplifying their spirit, 
do we earn the name liberals. Without 
binding creeds, though continually asking 
and answering the great questions of life, 
the liberals place their “fellowship sky- 
high above theological agreement and 
make the animating spirit of the divine 
things in’man the criterion of excellence 
and approval.” 

There was something needful in the 
words of Professor Waugh, whose address 
is published in this issne. He said there 
must be no compromise with the principle 
‘of liberty. Men and women on the march 
for their faith was felt in measured beat. 


Let liberals not treat with the enemy. 
Let them not temporize. Let them not be 
soft, sentimental. Let them stand 
together. They have declared them- 
selves. They are open as the day. On 
such depends the defense, and it may be 
the attack, of liberal religion and the 
saving of the people from the present 
danger. This was an address of historic 
understanding and immediate necessity. 
The meeting was the most arousing of all 
the week. 

Interesting group conferences at which 
Mrs. Cutler spoke on religion in the home 
(her address was printed last week), Rev. 
Miles Hanson, on personal religion (in 
full on another page), and Karl de 
Schweinitz, on the minister as professional 
helper and adviser, were held, though 
they ought to have been better attended. 

Many other wise things were said and 
done. Principally it was a time of coun- 
sel. For ministers the pleasure of ‘“meet- 
ing the men” was most profitable. For 
nearly everybody, it was a time that urged 
attempting great things. 

Obviously, that generous-hearted leader 
of the Federal Council, S. Parkes Cad- 
man, whose theme was a united church 
for a united world, would speak with 
never a misgiving of the outcome if we 
would but love one another. The divisive 
realities in various independent minds, 
and in millions who stand in wall-like op- 
position to them, make his aspiration a 
far-off if divine event to which we move— 
as far as that very wall. There we are 
stopped short, and thus the world is 
halted. If Cadman were his Council, and 
his Council, Cadman, heaven on earth 
would have a larger population. Dr. 
John H. Lathrop spoke with scholarly 
ability on the conflicts in society and the 
value of them in finding a way to social 
understanding and mutual welfare. Else- 
where to-day the sermon of Ralph E. 
Bailey is printed. 

No better words were spoken nor will 
be spoken than those of Dr. Howard N. 
Brown, minister emeritus of King’s 
Chapel. “No one can understand the Uni- 
tarian movement,” he said, “without tak- 
ing note of its dread of denominationalism, 
and its fixed determination to preserve for 
itself at all hazards a free and open mind.” 
He continued, “There must be no Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy. The rest of the world 
has been continually reviling the move- 
ment because of its structural and organic 
weakness. ... The founders of the move- 
ment struck at the root of a large part of 
the spiritual paralysis from which the 
church has suffered. Orthodoxy, a stand- 
ardized belief, has caused a great deal of 
the mischief.” 

Long will the delegates remember that 
unconventional and impassioned address 
for the Foundation by Ernest G, Adams, 
followed by his prayer that was alive with 
the most searching, consuming desire to 
get the goodness of God in this present 
world for the happiness and progress of 
all mankind. A. 0, D. 
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A Free Church and Its Theology 


Sermon delivered in Cleveland 


REY. RALPH E. BAILEY 
Omaha, Neb. 


VERY CHURCH has a theology. An 
institution, a society, is not a church 
unless it represents in its functioning a 
more or less definite theological position. 
Without a theology, any organized group 
is something else—it is not a ehurch. 

There are numerous ways in which the 
theological faith of a church is made evi- 
dent.. Having an official creed, solemnly 
accepted and continually reiterated, is not 
the only manner in which the theological 
position of a church is rendered apparent. 
Often, as a statement of the church’s pur- 
pose and a basis of its fellowship, there 
is some covenant that is as unmistakably, 
if not as particularly, an expression of a 
theological position as ever a ereed could 
be. Many churches, refusing to have a 
creed, insist upén a mystical, regenerative 
experience as a condition of membership, 
but the creed is there in the profession of 
experience required of the applicant. 

The theological position of a church is 
evident also in the teaching it affords in 
its school of religion, and in the doctrine 
‘it preaches, is expected to present or, at 
least, not to deny. Because of reasons of 
experience and principle, many churches 
refrain from being meticulously explicit in 
declaration of their faith, but even in the 
instances of such reticence the theologies 
are made manifest by a covenant, by the 
requirement of a certain religious experi- 
ence, by the teaching of the church school, 
by congregational preference as to the 
message of the pulpit, or by some other 
indication. 

A free church is still a church, and as 
such it will have its theology. But the 
manner of its holding its theology will 
probably differ from that of the church 
which recognizes. some miraculous au- 
thority. The tendency is for the free 
church to hold its system of theological 
ideas and ideals, not as a dogmatic belief, 
but as a divine inspiration. Within its 
constituency will be those who believe, and 
those who would like to believe. Some 
will have accepted definitely the Christian 
view of the universe, with its doctrine of 
a loving God, cosmic laws, and sanction 
of righteousness, eternal values, and per- 
sonal immortality; but others, though 
yearningly looking up to these sublime 
affirmations, will count not themselves to 
have apprehended. They genuinely wish 
that the universe may be as Christian 
philosophy declares it is. They desire to 
believe the glorious assertions of faith. 
They are not convinced to the contrary 
of the spiritual view; but insisting with 
fine intellectual honesty upon truth and 
reality in all their believing, they can- 
not affirm within themselves the philosophy 
that is their heart’s desire. 

The number of such religionists, wishing 
to believe but still having to face “the 
specter of the mind,” is apt to be pe- 
culiarly large in a free church. The pre- 
yailing spiritual attitude in a church of 


authority is one of dependence; the pre- 
vailing spiritual attitude within a church 
of freedom is one of independence. In the 
former case truth is given by miraculous 
revelation; in the latter case truth comes 
from wrestling, each soul for itself, with 
the tremendous questions of existence and 
meaning. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in the free churches we should find 
relatively more people of religious uncer- 
tainty ; for dependence is the antithesis of 
the critical spirit, just as independence is 
its synonym. 

Having within itself, then, a numerous 
representation of both attitudes,—that of 
belief and that of desiring to belieye— 
which of these attitudes should a free 
church adopt to maintain and express as 
an institution? The tendency is away 
from the attitude of positive belief and 
toward a church’s holding its theology, 
not as a settled issue, but as an earnest 
inspiration. It is a good tendency, de- 
serving of all encouragement. This, then, 
is my thought and word to the representa- 
tives of the liberal churches at this signifi- 
cant stage in our denominational prog- 
ress; that the ideal for a free chureh is 
that it should function to serve life in its 
yearning to apprehend truth rather than 
its confidence of being apprehended. 

As a church is faithful to this ideal 
it will afford the most important assist 
ance possible in its purpose to free reli- 
gious minds. The church whose attitude 
toward its theology is one of positive 
belief will give service to human minds 
along three lines: It will indicate the 
reasonableness of its theology; it will 
show the ethical implications and .con- 
Sequences of its creed; it will urge loyalty 
and obedience to the duties of its faith. 

Miguel Unamuno is a discerning in- 
terpreter. He declares a sound judgment 
when he says: “I can hope but little from 
those who live without interest in the 
metaphysical aspect of the religious prob- 
lem and only study it in its social or 
political aspects. I can hope but very 
little for the enrichment of the spiritual 
treasury of mankind from those men or 
from those peoples who, whether it be 
from intellectual inertia, or from super- 
ficiality, or from scientificism, or from any 
other cause, are unmoved by the great and 
eternal disquietudes of the heart. I can 
hope nothing from those who say: ‘We 
must not think about these things.’ ” 

We must think about these things, is 
the challenge to the free church of the 
present day. In his great book, “Man and 
the Cosmos,” Prof. J. A. Leighton shows 
the reason for the challenge. ‘Those who 
would reconstruct society and who would 
heal the divisions in the body politic 
without a metaphysics or religion,” he 
says, “simply by collecting economic and 
sociological data and directing a new social 
polity based on such data alone, are 
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attempting to build on a quicksand. How 
can we reconstruct society unless we have > 


first determined the goods, the values, or 
ends, which we ought to seek? And how 
can we determine the meaning of good 
and value without a reasoned inquiry into 
the nature, value, and destiny of human 
personality and its place in the universe? 
I hold that even imperfect religion is a 
much surer guide to social reconstruction 
than a erassly positivistic and utilitarian 
social polity, based on pseudoscientifie so- 
ciological generalizations.” s 

The question of rational living, individ- 
ual or social, can be answered only in the 
light of religious philosophy. Before a 
person can reasonably plan and direct 
his life, he must reach decisions as to 


what is the cosmic setting in which -he 


finds himself. But the doctrine has had 
ancient and general acceptation, that the 
world of present appearance and ex- 
perience is not all, that man stands 
related to an invisible, transcendent order. 
From this eternal realm, according to 
Christian faith, man has his crowning as 
divinely significant in soul and life, is 
under laws concerning conduct and values, 
and receives the prize of immortality. 
Does such a realm exist, as the truth 
and reality of our own universe? This is 
the major question of liberal religion to- 
day, and churches cannot be more fruit- 
fully engaged than in the effort to throw 
on it assuring light. 

Great numbers of free souls, their old 
foundations and authorities gone, are 
desiring to have God and immortality and 
a moral universe made credibly real to 
them; and this their need is the oppor- 
tunity for the church to render service 
of incomparable importance. 

The church whose attitude toward its 
theology is strictly one of aspiration will 
never be in danger of affording any en- 
couragement to the old absurdity that to 
doubt is sin. On the other hand, as a 
church holds its theology as a positive be- 
lief, almost inevitably it will come sooner 
or later to the position that to doubt any 
feature of its system of faith were some- 
how iniquitous. 
my observation, to liberal churches as 
well as to those of the other type. Let any 
organized society, having such dignity as a 
church possesses, assume a particular in- 
terpretation to champion it, and soon it 
will be true that for individuals to doubt 
or question that interpretation will be 
heresy, black and reprehensible. 

What is responsible for the fallacy that 
theological doubt is sin? Mainly the fact 
that the church has maintained and pre- 
sented the attitude of positive belief. As 
a free church discards this traditional 
spirit, to have, instead, the spirit of aspira- 
tion toward its theology, it becomes, a 
friend to doubters, commending them for 
their conscientious and honorable care- 
fulness concerning religious belief. And 


how can it be questioned that doubt is 


deserving of such sanction? Is it not the 
womb out of which most of our progress 
has come? Is it not the darkness which 
usually must prevail before there can 
arise any dayspring of new and more 
revealing light? The mind’s right | to 
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d ubt is one which even yet needs to be 
vindicated. The church, as a whole, owes 
science owes the world, an unqualified 
apology for the way it has treated 
_ doubters; how more appropriately can 
this acknowledgment be rendered than by 
filling the land with churches whose very 
purpose makes doubting a virtue, conspic- 
uously approved? 

_ Another advantage of the idea of regard- 
_ ing a church’s theology as its aspiration 
is one that relates to the ministers. A 
free church desires, or should desire, its 
preacher to be free. But freedom is 
_ difficult for him to have and keep if the 
_ church he serves holds its theology as a 
i positive belief: The church functions 


through the minister; when he is in the 
_ pulpit in a true sense he is the church. 
That being his position, unless he believes 
what the church professes to believe, the 
whole situation is utterly false. As long 
as a church stands, even implicitly, for 
_ a certain theological interpretation as its 
_ faith, the minister must accept and believe 
that interpretation or be recreant to his 
commission. In such cases, how can a 
_ preacher be mentally free? Periods of 
doubt, of uncertainty, of shifting postu- 
lates, of judgment held in abeyance, are 
- not allowed him. His position prevents 
_ him from considering life and science and 
the thinker’s reflection without bias. The 
_ theology of his church, even though it be 
a liberal theology, inclines his mind, if 
| indeed it does not compel. It is a lament- 
able state in which to be, and more so 
when the preacher himself does not deplore 
it. The necessities of modern religious life 
call for untrammeled minds in the places 
_ of prophecy. The preachers must be free. 
; They are free, and that without any 
_ shadow of falseness to just requirements, 
as the churches they serve represent, in 
reference to ultimate truth, an attitude 
which though religious counts not itself to 
have apprehended. 

The basis I recommend is not a founda- 
tion for just an interim church. It is a 
rock everlasting, and the institution built 
upon it need not fear for its permanence. 
Creeds are ephemeral, and the mental 
state of belief is subject to change; but 
thoughts of a perfect God, cosmic right- 
eousness, eternal values, and victorious 
immortality, will always appeal to human 
souls, and human souls will ever aspire 
after them, yearning for them to be true 
and desiring that their truth be estab- 
lished. As a church makes that aspiration 
its basis, it may know that it rests upon 

_ the unshakable. Gracious will be the min- 
istry of such a church, and its future and 
influence secure. 


Pomona, Catir.—The Unitarian Church 
was refurnished and redecorated during 
the summer. The walls of the vestibule 
have been tinted lightly and are framed 
with rich dark tones of stairs and wood- 
work. Heavy taupe velvet carpets have 
p been laid in the auditorium aisles. Rich 
: ngs of burnt orange velours adorn 
old pulpit. The kitchen has been 
arnized, and the dining room provided 
1 portable partitions for turning it into 
on Sunday. Rev. Francis 
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Most Serious Danger to Liberals 


Is temptation to treat with the enemy 


PROF. W. T. WAUGH 


McGill University, 


AM HERE not as a liberal or a Chris- 

tian (though I hope I am both), but 
simply in my professional capacity as a 
teacher and student of history. I am not 
going to argue in favor of Christian Lib- 
eralism, or to urge liberal Christians to 
adopt any particular policy. That I will 
leave to the later speakers, if they have 
a mind for it. My task is merely to 
glance at the history of some liberal 
tendencies in the Christian church of the 
past, and to see whether we can draw 
therefrom some inferences as to what is 
likely to befall liberal Christianity in the 
future. 

It may be well to make Pye at once 
that when I speak of liberal Christians, 
I am not thinking of any single church, 
sect, or organization. It is a man’s spirit 
that makes him liberal, not what he hap- 
pens to believe or doubt. You find truly 
liberal Christians in almost all the 
churches of Trinitarian Protestantism: 
you meet them sometimes, though not very 
often, in the Greek and Roman Catholic 
communions. Now it is the wide field 
affected by it which above all differenti- 
ates the liberal movement of to-day from 
liberal movements among Christians of 
the past. For the first time, you have a 
really large number of Christians who 
seek before everything to understand and 
follow the teaching of Jesus, and greet 
any man as a fellow-Christian if only he 
is doing the same. These—the true funda- 
mentalists—are trying to remove the ac- 
cumulated rubbish of centuries, and to re- 
veal, as he was, the Founder of their re- 
And since this movement of our 
own time is so much wider and stronger 
than all similar movements of the past, 
it would of course be rash to argue that 
the causes which led to their failure will 
bring about the failure of this, too. Still, 
I think that from the past experiences 
and shortcomings of liberal Christians, we 
can derive some useful counsel and warn- 
ing for ourselves. 

Until the beginning of the liberal move- 
ment of which this Conference is an im- 
portant organ, there had not been much 
liberalism among Christians. Christian 
liberalism first appeared at Alexandria 
about 200 a.p., when several very learned 
and religious men, notably the celebrated 
Origen, undertook to express the Chris- 
tian faith in terms of Greek philosophy 
—in other words to show the essential 
unity of their religion with the science of 
that time. They were very free in their 
speculations, and if their views had been 
generally accepted by Christians, the 
church of that time would have become 
very like the ideal church of the modern 
liberal. But their liberalism had no last- 
ing effect. Their appeal was addressed 
too exclusively to the learned; and before 
long, largely because of political pressure 
by Roman emperors, the church began to 
formulate creeds, which the state eetereed 
as tests of orthodoxy. 

It was not for another eight or nine 


Montreal, Canada 


hundred years that liberalism showed 
further signs of life; but in France, in 
the twelfth century, the bold specula- 
tions of_Abelard and one or two others 
seemed likely for a time to destroy some 
of the foundations of orthodoxy. Abe- 
lard’s temper was essentially liberal, but 
he failed because his moral fiber was not 
as strong as his intellect. Like the 
Alexandrians, he and his friends ad- 
dressed themselves to the highly educated, 
and the immense mass of conservative 
opinion which confronted them, and which 
they hardly tried to influence, proved far 
too strong for them, backed as it was in 
the last resort by the forces of the state. 

The Protestant Reformation of the six- 
teenth century promised for some time to 
be liberal in character, breaking down 
ecclesiastical authority and giving scope 
to freedom of thought. Erasmus was a 
true liberal in spirit, and here and there, 
notably in Eastern Europe, where the 
Socinians flourished, a liberal faith ob- 
tained some hold. But Luther and Calvin 
were very far from liberalism, and though 
the Reformation did a great deal of good, 
it repudiated an infallible church only to 
replace it by an infallible Bible; and, not 
eontent with the old creeds, it added to 
them its Westminster Confession, Thirty- 
nine Articles, and others too many to 
name. 

That the Reformation failed, on the 
whole, to promote the cause of liberal re- 
ligion was due partly to the timidity of 
many of its promoters—notably Erasmus ; 
partly to the old fault—which again ap- 
pears in Erasmus and his fellows—of 
talking over the heads of the common 
people; and partly, of course, to the per- 
secutions to which, in common with all 
Protestants, the liberal element was. ex- 
posed. 

The liberal movement of to-day is 
largely a reaction against the controversial 
violence to which the Reformation gave 
vise. It has a better chance of success 
than any of its predecessors; but from its 
own history as well as from theirs, I ven- 
ture to draw. the following inferences. If 
it is to prosper— 

1. Christian liberals must address their 
appeal to the average man as well as to 
the educated. 

2. While not concealing their doubts and 
denials, they must emphasize their beliefs. 

3. They must have the courage of their 
convictions and push their principles fear- 
lessly to their logical conclusions. The 
temptation to treat with the enemy has 
always been the most serious danger to 
Christian Liberalism, and will probably 
remain so. 

4, They must be prepared to encounter 
force—not perhaps fire and sword—but 
still political force, to which may be added 
powerful economic influences. 

In short, easy optimism will be fatal; 
constant vigilance and militant activity 
alone can secure the future for Christian 
Liberalism. 


Religion Around the World — | 


Congregationalists, Aroused, 
Adopt Strong Social Creed 


Out of a stormy debate, the proposed 
“social creed” of the Congregationalists 
emerged from the National Council of 
Congregational Churches at Washington, 
D.C., as “A Statement of Social Ideals.” 
It came out with amendments and addi- 
tions and subtractions; it was tempered 
by conservative minds; but, as-a whole 
it justifies this comment of the Congre- 
gationalist: 

“Its formulation and adoption witness 
to the world the fact that Congregation- 
alists are not mere sectarians or theorists, 
following a religion that is vague, ineffec- 
tual, and up in the air, but that on the 
contrary they are aroused to the vital 
need of considering earnestly and con- 
scientiously the meaning and application 
of the religion they profess.” Of course, 
the statement is not final and authorita- 
tive, or binding on the member churches 
of the Council. 

One plank had proposed ‘a frank aban- 
donment of all efforts to secure income or 
any reward which does not come from a 
real service.” As reported in the press, 
a delegate from Connecticut asked for 
the elimination of this article, which he 
believed would offend members of the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers’ Association, some 
of whom were supporters of the church. 
Roger W. Babson—a different Babson 
from the one who a few months before 
had inveighed against ministers preaching 
on economic and social questions—de- 
nounced this remark as “the most unchris- 
tian and uncongregational statement ever 
made at a Congregational meeting.” Amid 
wild applause, he added: 

“The whole idea of this social creed is 
to take a forward step along the line that 
Jesus laid out. We must do it from the 
point of view of Christianity, and not 
from the point of view of manufacturers 
or any other group. I would rather have 
every manufacturer in the United States 
withhold his support than to stoop and 
leave something out because of fear that 
somebody might withhold a contribution.” 

But the plank was modified to read “a 
frank abandonment of all efforts to secure 
something for nothing,” with the follow- 
ing words remaining as before: “and recog- 
nition that all ownership is a social trust 
involving Christian administration for 
the good of all and that the unlimited 
exercise of the right of private ownership 
is socially undesirable.” 

Another clause battered by opponents 
came forth without change: “That the 
church of Christ as an institution should 
not be used as an instrument or an agency 
in the support of war.” But they suc- 
ceeded in having this softening affirmation 
appended to the statement of ideals as a 
whole: 

“These affirmations we make as Chris- 
tians and loyal citizens of our beloved 
country. We present them as an expres- 
sion of our faith and patriotism. We 
urge upon all our citizens the support of 
our cherished institutions, faithfulness at 
the ballot, respect for law, and loyal sup- 
port of its administrators. We believe 
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that our country can and will make a great 
contribution to the realization of Chris- 
tian ideals throughout the world.” 

The Council approved “freedom from 
employment one day in seven, the eight- 
hour day as the present maximum for all 
industrial workers,” but it struck out the 
rest of the article, “and a reduction to the 
lowest point that is scientifically neces- 
sary to produce all the goods we need.” 
The equal responsibility of capital and 
labor for industrial well- -being was affirmed 
in these two clauses: 

“That the first charge upon industry 
should be a minimum comfort wage, and 
that all labor should give an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay.” “The 
supremacy of the service, rather than the 
profit motive in the acquisition and use 
of property on the part of both labor and 
capital, and the most equitable division of 
the product of industry that can be de- 
vised.” 

A half-dozen other timely articles ad- 
vocate “insistence on Constitutional rights 
and duties, including freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of peaceable assemblage” ; 
“adequate provision for impartial inves- 
tigation and publicity, conciliation, and 
arbitration in industral disputes”; “the 
right of labor to organize with represen- 
tatives of its own choosing and where able, 
to share in the management of industrial 
relations”; encouragement of the organ- 
ization of consumers’ co-operatives for the 
more equitable distribution of the essen- 
tials of life’; “the replacement of selfish 
imperialism by such disinterested treat- 
ment of backward nations as to contribute 
the maximum to the welfare of each nation 
and of all the world”; “the abolition of 
military armaments by all nations except 
for an internal police force.” 

In matters of its own household, the 
National Council merged all missionary 
and benevolent societies into two depart- 
ments of foreign and of home work; ap- 
proved the erection in Washington of a 
noble edifice to replace the building in 
which President Coolidge now worships; 
accepted into membership among the Con- 
gregationalists the Evangelical Protestant 
Church of North America, which numbers 
about 10,000 communicants; and, as re- 
ported in THe Reaister of November 5, 
suggested to the Universalists its state- 
ment of 1913 as a common working basis 
for fellowship. 
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Built Houses for Risen Dead 


“The resurrection of the body” was no 
idle phrase to Andrew N. Pierson of Crom- 
well, Conn. He was a follower of Pastor 
Russell. Hight cottages, costing $50,000, 
stand in Cromwell as a monument to his 
faith. He built them in the last three 
years to provide accommodations for his 
departed relatives upon “their resurrection 
by divine act,” which he believed would 
occur soon. Also, in accordance with his 
faith, Mr. Pierson, before his death on 
October 29, gave away virtually all his 
wealth. Four of the cottages have been 
presented to his relatives, and one has 
been sold at cost to a member of the 
Russellite faith. 


New “Y” Member Basis Admits 
“Channing Unitarian”—Hardly 


Again and again liberal and conserva- 
tive religionists in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association have contended over the 
basis for voting membership in that organ- 
ization. Prior to 1922, all voters were re- 
quired to hold membership in an evangeli- 
cal church, except in the case of student 
Associations. But, since that year, man- 
aging boards of Associations have had 
the discretion of electing ten per cent. of 
their body from nominees who did not 
belong to evangelical churches but who 
would accept a personal declaration of 
faith in Jesus Christ and a statement of 
purpose. 

The International Convention of North 
American Associations, meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 24-26, gave the Asso- 
ciations the choice of adhering to the old 
basis of voting membership or of opening 
such membership to men who either belong 
to an evangelical church or subscribe to 
a statement which reads, in part: 

“T hereby declare my faith in God, and 
my acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord. I desire to serve Him and to 
be His disciple in accordance with the 
teachings of the New Testament, and to 
unite with others in the extension of the 
Kingdom of God.” The prospective mem- 
ber also enlists himself “to lead young 
men to faith in God through Jesus Christ,” 
and “to lead them into active membership 
in the church of their choice.” 

This action was, as on former occasions, 
a compromise between the liberal and con- 
servative opinion within the Y. M. ©. A. 
Charles R. Joy, chairman of the committee 
having this matter in hand, in making his 
report to the Convention, said that per- 
sonally the committee members had 
favored adopting both requirements,— 
evangelical church membership and assent 
to a statement of faith and purpose. A 
prominent “Y” headquarters official re- 
marked in a letter to THE REGISTER apro- 
pos of the new basis: “It opens a door 
wide enough for a Channing Unitarian, I 
should suppose.” 


Marriage on Horseback 


When asked his opinion about marriage 
and prayer book revision, Dean Inge is 
said to have replied: “I don’t think that 
it is a law of God that a wife shall obey 
her husband, but. when two ride on one 
horse, one rides behind.” In a letter to 
the Boston, Mass., Herald, Rey. Marion 
Murdoch, a retired Unitarian minister, 
asks: “Is marriage really a one-horse 
affair, as Dean Inge implies, or is it rather 
an affair of two horses, pulling harmoni- 
ously together?” In the same column, 
Alicia Aspinwall writes that American— 
and in all probability English—women 
have separate horses, and riding side by 
side with their husbands, keep fully 
abreast with them. If one forges ahead 
a bit, it means simply that he or she is 
the petag rider. 


Love is our instinctive knowledge of one 
another. Likewise, faith is our instinctive 


knowledge of God.—Oswald W. 8. McCall. 
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‘THE SUBJECT selected for us this 
- + afternoon is the most intimate of the 
series on Religion. It is also, perhaps, 
the least attractive, because it is the most 
difficult in its application. When we 
speak of Religion in the Home, in Social 
Life, and in the World of Nations, quite 
unconsciously we are apt to speak of 
other people’s homes, other people's social 
duties, and of the nations across the 
oceans; when, however, we consider per- 
sonal religion, we are compelled to think 
of our own religion. We have then to do 
with ourselves and no one else. 

There is nothing spectacular about per- 
sonal religion. We dearly love the lime- 
light; or, at least, to busy ourselves with 
subjects that are in the limelight. In the 
issue of Punch for September 16 there is 
a eartoon entitled “Infantile Publicitis.” 
John Bull has called in his physician, 
and says to him. “I’ve called you in, Dr. 
Punch, because I’m beginning to feel 
rather worried about my little people.” 
Dr. Punch replies, “Well, whatever else 
you do, keep them out of the spotlight.” 
I am not sure but that we all need to 
bear that advice in mind. We love to 
work in that which shows, and concerning 
which we can draw graphs and collect 
statistics. We cannot do that with the 
toil after greater personal religion. 

We all like movement. We love to talk 
of the biggest things and most significant 
events. We like to speak of the Kingdom 
of Jesus, but overlook the patience of 
Jesus, as they are coupled in the Book of 
Revelation. Personal religion has little 
that is spectacular, and it needs much of 
patience, 

Still, personal religion is the most 
potent power in the world’s progress. 
When we imagine our Utopia, personal 
holiness must needs be the central glory. 

When we wish to draw a circle, one 
arm of the compass must be fixed, and 
then we can place the other where we de- 
sire. If the stationary arm slips, the 
circle has a break in it. In life, one 
feature must be fixed, and then we can 
include what we will. That fixity is in 
personal religion, and if we slip there we 
ean fully encompass nothing. 

Personal religion to me is the relation- 

ship of the individual with the Unseen. 
Not having time for philosophie inquiry, 
nor for definition of terms, I assume that 
we are all conscious that our lives are 
largely molded by invisible forces with- 
in us, and that the central urge of these 
forces is God. In the deepest depths of 
all lives there is divine communion, and 
that divine communion and its effects is 
what I mean by personal religion. 
_ I divide what I have to say as follows: 
(1) The Importance of Personal Religion, 
2) Methods of its Cultivation, (8) Re- 
lts of such Cultivation. 


) The Importance of Personal Reli- 
ya s I will, I cannot think of a satis- 
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Personal Religion—It is First 
j Even these printed words breathe the Spirit 
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factory world unless such a world be 
peopled with satisfactory men and women, 
I can think of no real progress which is 
not backed with progressive individual 
qualities, and I have no great faith in any 
social feature which overlooks personal 
worth. All collective qualities are the 
sum total of individual qualities. Of 
course, the seed will develop best in proper 
surroundings ; but given perfect surround- 
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ings, if the seed be faulty perfect fruition 
cannot follow. Could we mold the outer 
according to our fondest dream, we should 
then have to wait for a character that de- 
sired to enjoy and use such exterior per- 
fection. The world awaits the individual. 

IT assume that I am now speaking almost 
solely to church workers, hence I affirm 
that the cultivation of character, the help- 
ing the development of personal religion, 
is the primary work of the church. This is 
the church’s supreme task. Yet, the temp- 
tation is ever to leave this duty. We see 
the needs of the world, and are tempted to 
try short cuts to satisfy such needs, We 
yearningly feel, “If only such and such 
could be, then all would be well,” and we 
leave the primary and toil at the second- 
ary. Then we cannot help but inquire 
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about life, its whys and wherefores, and 
thus we compose our philosophies or, as 
we more generally name them, our theol- 
ogies. We are apt to dwell on these, for 
it is more interesting to discuss the mean- 
ing of sin than to persistently fight our 
known failings. And again, we see that 
much of what once was church work is 
slipping out of our hands. Once we were 
educators, once we were the best social 
workers. We do not care to lose what 
was ours, and are tempted to try to retain 
our hold. 

Thus our desires to render quick help, 
to teach our favorite philosophy, and to 
maintain our outer holds on life,—these, 
one and all, tempt us away from our 
ehiefest task. 

Down in the rich lands there is a nurs- 
ery. There under the trained and con- 
stant care of a nurseryman young trees 
are fostered. By and'‘by the nurslings will 
be planted out in distant lands, some to 
give shade, some fruit, some shelter from 
the winds, and some to conjure up beauty. 
Such to me is the work of the church. To 
provide citizens of deep spiritual worth 
who go out and serve. It is our unique 
task. 

Those of us who are ministers are the 
leaders in this labor. It is our chief re- 
sponsibility. It is our gravest burden. 
It is on our souls more than any other 
portion of our work. Are we often lead- 
ing souls into the Holy of Holies and 
thus providing them the soul life that 
they and the world must have? I know 
that I often preach lamentably. I know 
that I often fail in pastoral duties. But 
those failures do not haunt me like the 
fear that I fail to lead up the Hills of 
God. The world awaits the saint and 
perhaps sends him to the scaffold, but 
erelong it tries to tread in his steps and 
thereby gains new altitudes. 


(2) Let us turn to some methods of 
attaining this Personal Religion. 

I hesitate to mention means of help, for 
all of us have for many years been using 
those means which have proyed them- 
selves. All that I can do is to conjure up 
the memories of old friends, which old 
friends have long been dear to me and you. 

The first helps to me are Silence and 
Stillness. 

I am afraid that we all rather covet the 
reputation of being frightfully busy. We 
like to think that we are doing a great 
deal. We are apt to think that we are say- 
ing the world when we are hustling about 
in it, I am afraid that Job’s picture of 
the Adversary is now the photograph of 
our patron saint—one who is going to and 
fro in the earth. Satan has not very much 
chance with idle hands. He has shifted 
his attention to idle brains. 

We think that we haven't time to be 
still. But soul growth, like all nature’s 
growth, is in silence. God is not always 
in the whirlwind nor in the tempest— 
more frequently is He in the silence. I 
like Davies’ lines,— 

What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


A poor life this, if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare, 


Life is soon poor if we have no time to 
stand still and think and hear the still, 
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small voice. Mind growth and _ soul 
growth are in silence. The babbling 
brook is always shallow; it is the still 
water that reflects the heavens. It is 
over the still waters that the heavenly 
sun throws its golden pathway. If we 
would know God, we needs must be still 
and silent. 

A second help growing out of the first 
is Prayer—Communion. 

Of course by Prayer I do not mean 
Petition. In silence the Spirit possesses 
us, and we almost unconsciously seek its 
secrets. Under the sway of the Unseen 
the things of the Seen seem very transi- 
tory. When the soul is with the Over- 
soul, it covets soul values. This com- 
munion is absolutely necessary if we 
would climb the highest reaches,—there 
is no true life without it. 

Look over your biographies and you will 
find no full life has been gained without 
much silent communion. 

Friends, you and I, nay civilization 
itself, will die if the rush and turmoil 
-banish the soul’s communion with the 
Kternal. 

A third help is Reading,—reading on 
the primary concerns of life. In this, I 
do not include reading for sermon work, 
for the attaining of scientific knowledge, 
for the occupation of leisure time; but 
reading for the sake of understanding how 
others have thought concerning the basic 
problems of living. In this respect noth- 
ing is more helpful than the perusal of the 
biographies of the great souls. Rey. J. H. 
Jowett, than whom no one was more help- 
ful in assisting the souls that were seek- 
ing after life, made it a duty to know the 
story of the saints of the earth. When 
seeking real religious strength, there is 
no better help than that given by the 
lives that have been passed largely in 
such search. 

Silence, communion, and deep reading— 
such are to me the three greatest aids. 
Other practices may help others more 
effectively; but by whatever way the 
realms of the Unseen become better known, 
there must be cultivation of such knowl- 
edge. Just as physical fitness and mental 
powers come only by training and cultiva- 
tion, so is it with life of the spirit,—it 
must be sought, encouraged, and carefully 
nourished. We must exercise ourselves 
unto godliness- 


I ask you to think over some of the re- 
sults of Personal Religion. 

Dr. W. W. Fenn, in the series of views of 
Unitarian Christianity edited by Dr. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, asks what is the differ- 
ence between professed Christians and 
nonprofessing folk, and confesses that at 
times it is extremely. difficult to distin- 
guish any difference. I cannot but feel 
that there should be a marked difference, 
and that if there be real personal religion 
there will be such a difference. There 
should be a radiation outwardly of the 
inner beauty. Like as the face of Moses 
is said to have shone when he came down 
from the Mount, like as the dreamer of 


the Book of Revelation said that His name. 


was on the forehead of the saved, so those 
who live with the spirit will show it. And 
I am sure that we know many who do 
thus unconsciously radiate the beauty of 
the inner converse in the depths of their 
lives. 
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There will be a quiet confidence in the 
philosophy formed by this communion. 

Mrs. Berry, in “Richard Feverel,’” says, 
“T think it’s al’ays the plan in a dilemma 
to pray God and walk forward.” ‘That 
worthy woman had a faith well worth 
cultivating; she had a quiet trust that if 
we do our best, then we can leave the 
rest and trust. A similar faith is ex- 
pressed by Eliza Lloyd Howell as she 
tries to put into words the attitude of 
Milton during his blindness,— 


I am old and blind! 


-Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown: 


Afflicted and deserted of my kind, 
Yet I am not cast down. 
On my bended knee 
I recognize thy purpose clearly shown: 
My vision thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself, thyself alone. 
I have naught to fear; 
This darkness is the shadow of thy wing; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred; here 
Can come no evil thing. 


Such faith is one of the results of the 
personal religion born in mental strife in 
the presence of the Spirit. Alone with 
God we seek soul-sufficing answers and find 
them better thus than in any other way. 
I have two acquaintances each of whom 
has passed through the depths. One is 
bitterness personified; the other, through 
the pages of a weekly paper, is Wwon- 
drously helping souls toward the light. One 
has found the blessedness of a personal 
religion, and the other unfortunately has 
missed the secret. 

In loneliness we may not and do not 
answer all our queries, but we do feel the 
enwrapping presence of a great Director 
and we commune and walk forward. 

Another result of this personal touch 
with the Unseen is a steady, abiding joy. 
This is the wondrous thing meant by the 
words “the peace of God which passeth 
understanding.” Everywhere the _ foot- 
steps of the Divine are traced, and every- 
where the graciousness of His Presence. 
At our doors stand the angels, and by the 
wayside is oft discerned the burning bush. 

Joy, faith, and subtle power are among 
the gifts bestowed ungrudgingly by the 
personal life with the Father. 

It may be that some feel that I do not 
stress enough the “works” of personal 
religion. I have not done so because I 
am sure that, given the life, the results 
will follow. That to me is an axiom. 
Throughout the story of life, those who 
really live with God have done the works 
of Him who sent them. Recall for your- 
selves the names of those who have known 
the mystic presence, and you recall the 
names of the best toilers for the common 
good. Just to name a few,—Jesus, Paul, 
Saint Teresa, George Fox, Bunyan, Wesley, 
Mary Slessor. Time prevents the mention 
of a host of others. 

If we live with God we shall try to do 


“His works. 


No institution or ideal could survive if 
it were judged only by the excesses com- 
mitted in its name. Liberty lives, although 
many of those who profess to love it most 
have profaned it worst. So, despite the 
violence done to the soul’s supreme ideal 
by many who have claimed to speak for it, 
religion is and forever will be. 

—William L. Sullivan, 
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Are U Working? 


And other symbolic uses of A U W at 
Luncheon | 


On Wednesday, October 14, at 1 P.m., 
205 Alliance Women had luncheon together 
at the Cleveland Women’s College Club. 
It was a real get-together and sit-close at 
a feast of good fellowship. 

Miss Louise Brown made a delightful 
mistress of ceremonies. The after lunch- 
eon speaking was on the letters A U W to 
be found on the Alliance pin. Miss Brown 
introduced Mrs. David C. Moore, president 
of the Cleveland Alliance, to give A Uni- 
tarian Welcome, which was most cordial. 

Mrs. Roger W. Cutler interpreted the 
letters Are U Working? and sounded a 
ringing call for all to be up and doing. 
With the conviction of her radiant faith, 
she made her hearers see that Alliance 
work, the service of religion, means conse- 
cration ; it puts God into the heart of the 
world. 

Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, as one of the 
three Alliance delegates to the British Cen- 
tenary, touched on some of the high points 
of that wonderful week in London in 
June. She spoke of programs prepared 
by branches of the British League of Uni- 
tarian Women, many on social and civic 
questions, like Copec (Christian Order of 
Politics, Economics, Citizenship). All 
Unitarian Women in The Alliance was 
Mrs. Gallagher’s call. 

Mrs. Charles BH. St. John, also delegate to 
London, was presented as A Unique 
Woman. She passed quickly from Eng- 
land to tell of her visits to Prague, Buda- 
pest, and Kolozsvar, holding her audience 
spellbound with her story of the work of . 
Dr. and Mrs. Capek in Prague, the great 
numbers who come to hear them, the 
demand for enlarged quarters and in- 
creased resources. Mrs. St. John showed 
how splendidly the women’s groups at 
Budapest and Kolozsvér have tried to 
meet difficult conditions and relieve the 
needs of students and refugees, with help 
from British League and Alliance friends. 
This help must be continued. 

Mrs. Caroline §S. Atherton, third del- 
egate, asked Are U Willing to help realize 
the ideal and make The Alliance all that 
the overseas coworkers think it; to re- 
double efforts for the church school, adopt- 
ing the slogan uttered in London, “test 
a church by the strength of its work with 
and for its young people’; to try for a 
sympathetic understanding of the problems 
of the friends overseas and to acquire the 
international mind, which alone will bring 
peace; feeling for the disappointed in 
London who lamented the fact that there 
was no drive for funds in connection with 
the Centenary observance (!), to con- 
tribute to the Unitarian Foundation, which 
will mean going forward now when our 
message is needed? 

At the head table with the speakers 
were Miss Julia W. Sawyer, vice-president 
of the Central Western States, Mrs. H. B. — 
Lupton, Mrs. Minot Simons, and Rey. 
Minna ©. Budlong. 

The members parted with a new vision 
of the ever widening scope of Alliance 
effort and with a quickened eof 
loyalty to the faith. Praises of 
hospitality and friendliness made a loud- 


swelling chorus. Pot ~ ite ey 
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My Aunt Makes Her Will 


A letter to be opened a year later 


“ ; JOHN HALE 


“m-HERE ARE one or two things I want 

to say to you, and now that you are 
here I hardly know where to begin.” My 
aunt was silent for the moment, and we 
looked across the beautiful slope of lawn 
and shrubbery to the open sea on which 
the moon was shining. “Great wealth 


- brings all this,” my aunt continued, look- 


ing about the broad piazza at evidences of 
much comfort. “What people do not 
realize is the burden of it. I am sup- 
posed to be one of the richest women in 
the country. Do you understand what 
this has meant in the forty years since 
your uncle died? My reputation for 
wealth has been a barrier between me 
and the people I wanted to know. Some 
of them have avoided me for fear of my 
misunderstanding their friendship, which 
might otherwise have been mine. I have 
had to protect myself—even now there 
are watchmen around the place—from the 
bores and self-seekers, and even from the 
host of legitimate philanthropists with 
whom I have spent my days. Don’t think 
I haven’t enjoyed it,” my aunt went on 
vigorously. “I have had a wonderful 
life. I have loved my wealth and the 
power it has brought me, but I could have 
done more with it if it hadn’t been for 
my reputation of riches.” 

She was silent for a while, and then 
she concluded her statement. “I am 
eighty-two years old, and I have a pre- 


- monition that I shall live only a short 


I started to interrupt her, but 
she silenced me. “I have no particular 
wish to stay on,” she said. “You know 
death means nothing to me, for I have 
been for years in communication with the 
dead. There is no real death. The rea- 
son I sent for you is not to make fare- 
well speeches. I wanted merely to say 
just three things to you,—that you have 
been a good nephew, and that I am very 
fond of you, and that I have done my 
best out of a long experience to serve 
you.” , ; 
This was the substance of an hour’s 
talk on the piazza where my aunt had 
really lived in the warmer seasons for 
twenty years. After making her state- 
ments, the conversation changed to other 
matters. I left the next morning, and a 
week later news came to me that she had 
died. Then things happened rapidly. 
The beautiful estate which I had always 
hoped would be mine was given to a Chil- 
dren’s Society. The millions which I had 
always been led to expect would be be- 
queathed to me were trusteed, and a large 
discretion left to three prominent at- 
torneys in the disposition of the income 
among a listed group of charities and such 
others as they might select. I received 
an annuity of $5,000 a year and a heavily 
sealed letter. Upon the outside of it in 
my aunt’s bold handwriting was this state- 
ment, “To be opened only one year after 
the settlement of my estate.” Then un- 


time.” 


_derneath, as though it were a sort of 


second thought, were the words, “Dear 


Edward, be a sport, and don’t criticize- 


your old aunt.” 

I need hardly explain that my annuity 
of $5,000 a year was a nine days’ wonder 
to the public. Not only acquaintances and 
friends exclaimed, but the newspapers 
openly sympathized. Perhaps this was to 
be expected, but I confess surprise when 
I found how my personal position in my 
own little world shifted. I was a man 
of far less importance to many people, who 
made no effort to hide it. As the heir of 
millions I had been a person of impor- 
tance, but now I was of importance no 
more. This annoyed and troubled me at 
first, but I soon became accustomed to it. 
What surprised me more was that I found 
myself upon terms of easy friendliness, 
intellectually and socially, with a good 
many persons who had always held aloof. 
I suppose they had felt that the presump- 
tive heir to millions could not be interested 
in their worth-while things, but now it 
was different. In short, if one door had 
swung to, another door had opened. 

It is idle to pose as having had no 
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thought that I might some day receive 
more than the $5,000 annuity, in view of 
the letter which laid in the safe deposit 
box; but I honestly believed that my aunt 
had felt that the income of her millions 
could be better spent by her attorneys 
than by me. Indeed, as the months passed 
by, I found myself experiencing a certain 
relief that all the fuss and feathers of 
being a very rich man would never be 
mine, 

Then the day came to open the letter. 
It was a long one, and told me many 
things; but the substance of it was that 
my aunt intended to leave me her wealth, 
and at the same time set me free from 
the reputation of having it. “You are 
perfectly free,” she wrote, “to tell all the 
world that after two years of compara- 
tively modest living you are several times 
a millionaire; but you also are at liberty, 
if you want to, to avoid that confusion and 
isolation and burden. I want you to try 
the experiment first of spending a large 
income without having the reputation of 
possessing it.” My aunt had left her at- 
torneys in no uncertainty. They were 
directed at the end of their executorship 
to hold the estate in trust for me for five 
years, and on demand to pay me about 
three-fifths of it, the other two-fifths being 
allotted to charities. My income was 
$300,000 a year, and what was I to do 
with it incognito? 


CORRESPONDENCE ; 


Mr. Cross Replies 


To the Editor of Tak CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I notice in your issue of October 1 a 
letter from EH. Sinclair Hertell criticising 
my contribution on “The Battle in the 
Anglican Church.” Why do I put quota- 
tion marks round the word “priesthood” ? 
Because the word is a quotation. I have 
committed the unpardonable sin of saying 
that “Anglicanism is anxious to have the 
Eastern Church (sic) recognize its orders” 
when it has already done so. Mr. Hertell, 
however, is guilty of the venial sin of 
slightly misquoting me. I am aware of 
the fact of recognition by the Eastern 
Church officially. My meaning was that 
Anglicanism was anxious that Eastern 


‘prelates’ should give effect to that recog- 


nition, make it real, by actual participa- 
tion in Anglican church celebrations, as 
they were in fact doing on the occasion 
of the 16th Centenary of the Council of 
Nicsea, at the invitation of those responsi- 
ble for that function. It is part of Angli- 
can policy now to be seriously pursued as 
opportunity arises. 

More important is the criticism that I 
had nothing to say about the work the 
Anglo-Catholic party has done in the 
slums of the land and in the Church’s 
missionary enterprise. On this, however, 
it ought to be sufficient to say that the 
article was in no way concerned with the 
slum work or foreign missionary labors 
of any of the contending schools of the- 
ology. It is not about that they are 
fighting. That is not the issue. Neither 
is it anything new, for evangelical the- 


ology has in history been conspicuously 
associated with such activity. I ignored 
all this because it was simply irrelevant. 
This does not mean that Anglo-Catholics 
are not to be admired for their real con- 
cern for the poor, and their emphasis on 
the social applications of the gospel, a 
spirit which they share with plenty of 
modern atheists. 

Mr. Hertell quotes the names of a few 
prominent Anglo-Catholics. But I doubt 
if America will be impressed by the ad- 
herence of two noble Lords, a female 
novelist, and a not very well known 
journalist or littérateur. 

R. Nicot Cross. 

LONDON, October 13. 


Hat Off to Iowa 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In a recent number of THE REGISTER you 
give a page of photographs of pioneer Iowa 
Unitarians. It has never been my pleas- 
ure to see a finer lot of intellectual faces 
in one group. Not one has anything but 
a strong face. No stronger argument need 
be had for Unitarians and the conclusions 
of strong minds re religion. Being a 
physician, and no doubt prejudiced, | 
have often said that the average group 
of medical men or a group of surgeons are 
good to look at, but I must say for splendid 
intellect this Iowa group has even our best 
surgeons beaten! So I take off my hat 


to Iowa. FreD J. WALTER, M.D. 
La Mesa, CALIF. 


sters have found genuine delight. 


Children’s Book CHeek 


What a Book Can Do for a Child 


This is Children’s Book Week. What does a worth-while book mean to a child? 
ago, the author of John Halifax, Gentleman, wrote a fairy story, in which generations of young- 
It’s name is The Little Lame Prince. 


It tells of a boy, the son of 


E 


Many years 


a king. Lame from babyhood, for political reasons he is shut up in a high tower, with a nurse and a small 
retinue of attendants. Bored with having nothing to do, one day there comes to him the inevitable fairy god- 


mother. 


She gives him a piece of circular cloth, bids him spread it out upon the floor, leap into the middle of 


it, at the same time repeating a certain magic formula. No sooner has he done this, than the cloth rises, wafts 
itself and the delighted lad through the open window, carrying him on a far journey, giving him fascinating 
glimpses of battles and oceans, cities and men. What his magic cloak is to this crippled boy, a book can be 
to children of all ages, be they six or sixty. Let them but open its covers, repeat the incantation, and presto! 
they are wafted away from humdrum scenes into a world of entrancing sights and sounds, glamorous with 
“the light that never was on sea or land.” 


Two for Children 


ToMmMy TUCKER ON A PLANTATION. By Dorothy 


Lyman Leetch. Boston: Lothrop, Lee ¢€ 
Shepard Co. 
Tun Rosus or SAINT DuizasuTH. By Jane 


Scott Woodruff. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

Tommy Tucker makes a neat bow and 
invites any children who would see a real 
plantation to board a great sailing vessel 
and travel up the river with him. Those 
who wish to go must not mind if they 
have no three-cornered hats, no beautiful 
blue coats, and shiny buckles on their shoes. 
They can just “pretend.” Children who 
accept this pleasant invitation in the Fore- 
word to Tommy Tucker on a Plantation 
will have a fine time exploring with Tommy 
the plantation of his uncle on the James 
River. And if the author is more success- 
ful in picturing the atmosphere of those 
colonial days than in creating a flesh-and- 
blood little hero, nevertheless the young 
readers will be too much interested in a 
life so different from theirs of to-day to be 
critical. Any little boy wearing “a browu 
tabby cut from one of his aunt’s old gowns 
with a gay flowered vest trimmed with 
shining brass buttons” who was son anx- 
ious to go to church that he was ready 
long before it was time, is worth reading 
about, don’t you agree? 

The second story deals with Katrina, 
the nine-year old daugliter of the keeper 
of the grim old castle of Wartburg, over- 
looking Eisenach in Germany, and her 
friend Franz, the son of the village toy- 
maker. As the simple tale unfolds, the 
Spirit of the rose outside the gate of the 
fortress confides to the eager little maiden 
many a tale of Saint Elizabeth, whose 
goodness and generosity as she wandered 
about HBisenach on the errands of mercy 
have been so widely heralded. And to 
Franz, the rustling ivy on the castle walls 
murmurs stories of Martin Luther, who 
as a lad sang his carols on the streets 
of Eisenach, and later in life was confined 
in the fortress. As the years progress, the 
two children grow more and more to 
resemble their famous prototypes, and each 
childish reader has a chance to catch for 
himself a bit of the beauty of the gentle- 
ness of the Saint and of the boldness of 
the Reformer. E, F. M. 
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A Gridiron Yarn 


Houp ’EM WYNDHAM! By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
$1.75, 


Mr. Barbour has been writing football 
stories for years now, and Hold ’Em 
Wyndham falls easily into line-with his 
other gridiron epics. In formula, char- 
acterization, and detail, his books run 
true to form, yet somehow they interest 
and thrill quite as much as they ever did. 
Not entirely are they pale ghosts of The 
Half Back, for the rush and tumble of 
the game still sweeps the reader along. 
This particular story relates the exploits 
of Clif Bingham, Tom Kemble, and Loring 
Deane, the triumvirate of Wyndham, and 
Lemuel John Parks of Wyoming, the hulk- 
ing hick. the man of blood and iron, who, 
after chapters devoted to his ludicrous 
attempts at football, evolves into a crack 
tackle and covers himself with glory. 
Seyeral incidents are well done, particu- 
larly the “No Defeats” campaign, which 
the triumvirate engineer; Every game on 
the schedule is played through in detail, 
which should prove soul-satisfying to 
those who swear by the game; and the 
final game with Wolcott contains all the 
trick plays and hairbreadth thrills that 
Mr. Barbour could treasure up for his 
final chapter. The humor of the book is 
sometimes lacking in spontaneity, but 
this will be forgiven, since in quantity it 


verily overflows. G. R. L. 
On Wires 
Mr. Marronetrn. Told by Kathleen Colvitle. 
Illustrated by Albert Rutherson. Boston and 


New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 


Of all the shows of the Great Queer 
Town Fair, the most popular was that of 
the Marionettes. No one knew the real name 
of the popular man who ran this most 
popular show, but everyone called him 
“Mr. Marionette.” Through the length 
and breadth of the countryside traveled 
‘Mr. Marionette,” in a covered cart drawn 
by two white mules; and with him, though 
he wasn’t his own little boy, traveled 
solemn, white-faced “Willie.” Of the 
wanderings and adventures of these two, 
the book tells. Unusual colored illustra- 
tions spur the imagination. 


A. R, H, 


Two Stories for Boys 


Tom or PHach VALLEY. By John F. Case. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

ALL For Anpbover. By Claude M, Fuess. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. 

Peace Valley received its name from its 
natural beauties and not because life there 
was any calmer than on the “Outside,” 
as all its inhabitants designated the rest 
of the world. As a matter of fact, Peace 
Valley folk were somewhat a peppery lot, 
inclined to defend their rights with a 
bullet, if need be. It was fortunate for 
Tom Woodson that he was as much a 
part of his gentle, intelligent mother, her- 
self an “Outsider,” as his sturdy moun- 
taineer father: for he met many difficul- 
ties when he went to school in Blanton, - 
which took brains as well as courage to 
conquer. How he gained his education 
and at the same time succeeded in raising 
a prize-winning field of corn in the state 
contest, makes spirited reading. 

While New Englanders are justly proud 
of their two academies at Exeter and An- 
dover, these schools do not strictly belong 
to that section of the country. At An- 
dover during the year 1923-24, forty States 
of the United States and fourteen other 
countries were represented. Hence, All 
for Andover, the story of the experiences 
of Stephen Harrison Fisher at this famous 
school, written by a member of the faculty, 
ought to have a wide appeal. To any boy - 
who hopes to go to Andover, this book will 
be especially interesting; but the author 
apparently knows boys well enough to 
write a story which will entertain any 
boy who reads it. E. F, M.- 


Mr. Pomeroy Tells Stories 


Tur ENCHANTED CHILDREN. By Vivian T. 
Pomeroy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.75. 

Twenty short tales for children ranging 
in subject matter from high lights in the 
lives of fabled princes and princesses, 
down to the more everyday meditations 
of a golden weathercock perched on the 


tapering spire of a village church. Clever 


illustrations in black and white by H. I. 
Bacharach are true to the imaginative, 
out-of-another-world spirit of the text. 


“spend a year with 
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For Girls 


PaTRICIA FROM Nuw York. By Marguerite 
Murphy. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. : 

_ Lessons worth learning are noteasy. So 
found Patricia of New York, who, spoiled 
and only child of wealth, had parents who 
realized their own mistakes before it was 
too late; and, to her own salvation, sent 
her to Westcott, a mid-western town, to 
Grandmother and 
Grandfather Parsons, while they them- 
selves took a trip around the world! A 
shifting of parental responsibility, cer- 
tainly, but Grandmother and Grandfather 
were equal to the task; and under their 


firm guidance Patricia, the right stuff in 


her, under the spoiled surface, developed 
those sterling qualities which turned her 
from a wayward little snob into. a happy- 


hearted girl, content with simple pleas- 


ures. <A story for girls of high-school age. 


From Sweden 


- Tum Littte Lapy iN Gremn. By Hva March 
Tappan. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Not original tales are the twelve in 
this volume, but based, the author says, 
on Ur Folksagans Rosengardar, a collec- 


- tion of stories from different countries 
by Richard Bergstrom, and published in~ 


Sweden some years ago. However, the 
translations are far from literal, being 
used merely as story material into which 


_the author has woven many of her own 


charming fancies and interpretations. Of 
the dozen tales, The Little Lady in Green, 
The Rose Queen, and The Bee, The Mouse, 
and The Boy, are of outstanding charm. 
Quaint illustrations in black and white 
are in the spirit of the text. 


A Heroine of Ten 


Ann’s Famity, By Janet Field Heath. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee € Shepard Co. $1.50. 


The large, clear type and many charm- 
ing black-and-white illustrations will lure 
children to read for themselves this pretty 
story of ten-year-old Ann. An orphan is 
Ann, but sweet and cheery as she makes 
her rounds from aunt to uncle, from 
uncle to aunt, finding always plenty to do 
in her nomadic life. Finally anchorage 
and deep content come to little Ann in 
the form of bachelor Uncle Robert, who, 
out of loneliness as well as real affection, 
claims her as his permanent charge. In 
a dear little house of Ann’s own discovery, 
they pass their days, their happiness in- 
creased by their loving care of a little 
eripple girl. a 


A Little French Girl 


WHEN I Was A GIRL IN FRANCE. By Georg- 
ette Beuret. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Oo. $1.25. 


Since the author was born and brought 
up in Besancon, one of the oldest cities 
in France, and since, in later years, she 
lived many years in the United States, 


_ Madame Beuret is well qualified to con- 


trast the sheltered life of the young 
French girl with the more self-reliant up- 
bringing of our American girls of to-day. 


_ Photographs add to the Old World at- 


w 
—— 


The Christian Register 
The Call of the Running Tide 


MIDSHIPMEN ALL. By Fitzhugh Green. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. $1.75. 

Under the deft hand of Lieutenant- 
Commander Green, U.S.N., this yarn of 
life on the Midshipman Practice Cruise 
has been admirably spun. A clean and 
wholesome story of adventure as the book 
is, it also gives an excellent and accurate 
picture of life on board an American 
battleship. The story is well written and 
with considerable humor. The action 
never flags, nor does the author have re- 
course to impossible situations to keep 
the story going. The steady round of 
duty at sea, looked at with all the thrill 
of something new and rather mysterious, 
coupled with the merry life of the mid- 
shipmen of the United States Naval 
Academy, provides action enough. And 
the hero is neither handsome nor success- 
ful, but just a boy, full of life-and of the 
romance of the sea. A. RB. H., JR. 


Winter Camping 
TRAIL’s Env. By Beth B. Gilchrist. 
York: The Century Company. $1.75. 


A Vermont camp in winter,—that is 
the theme of this outdoors book which 
will make nature-loving girls tingle with 
the thrill of winter sports. Ten days do 
the fourteen girls and their understand- 
ing hostess spend in the cold grip of a 
Vermont winter. Ten days of cold—first 
and last,—and all the joys the word sug- 
gests. And with the snowshoeing, skiing, 
skating, coasting, and the big blizzard 
itself, comes the close companionship, the 
sweeping away of trifles that only out- 
door life gives. Girls who are good sum- 
mer campers only, after reading this 
book, will not rest content till the zestful 
adventures of winter camp life are theirs. 


New 


Sea Tales 


SALT-WATER Srorins. Retold from St. Nicho- 
las. New York: The Century Company. $1.25. 


To the thousands of boys and girls who 
yearly spend golden summers by the sea, 
these stories, retold from St. Nicholas, 
will make strong and instant appeal. 
Who has not stood on the beach, and with 
eyes on the far horizon, wondered and 
dreamed of the far-distant shores? Read 
these stories, and some of the answers 
you will know. ‘The tang, the lure, the 
high adventure of the sea is in them,— 
every one. 


What a Bell Did 


Tun Cuimes or DasKAM Hiau. By Agnes 
Miller. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. 
$1.50. 


The wide-awake, beautiful little city of 
Daskam lacked a bell to complete its 
chimes. This the high school generously 
undertook to give; and in the end, the 
bell brought harmony not only to the 
completed chimes, but to the young people 
whose problem it was to raise the money 
for its giving. In this picture of normal 
high-school life, Jocelyn Gay is a leader 
in its eager activities and its problems, 
and, like many another girl of the present 
day, wins leadership over boys as well 
as girls by tact, common sense, and sheer 
merit. - 
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Goblin Lore 


THn GoBLINS of Hauseck. By Alberta 
Bancroft. New York: Robert M. McBride € 
Co. $1.50. 

Fanciful illustrations by Harold Sichel 
instantly swing wide the door to Goblin 
Land where, in this happy case, no goblin 
is ugly and terrifying, but all are helpful 
and engaging in their efforts to lighten 
the burdens of the busy housewives of 
Haubeck. However, well-doing did pall 
upon one little goblin who, abetted in 
his mischief by an equally mischievous 
changeling, fell into adventures which 
will strike a responsive chord in smail 
readers. Goblins have to childhood ever 
spelled enchantment, and in this book the 
glamour holds true. 


For Small People 

TaLes THAT NimMKO ToLD. By Mary Brecht 
Pulver. New York: The Century Oompany. 
$1.50, 

Son and the Fairy Nimko were great 
friends, beginning when Son was tiny 
and sucked his thumb as he kicked his 
heels in his crib, and Fairy Nimko sat on 
the crib, crooned lullabies, and said verses 
to him to keep him from crying. When 
Son grew big enough to lose his first 
teeth, Nimko told more interesting tales, 
—about The Whispering Swans and The 
False Scarecrow, for instance. And the 
stories Nimko told when Son was getting 
well of the measles! Of course, such 
friends they were, Son never doubted one 
word of all the tales Nimko told him. The 
author, being a grown-up, had to tiptoe 
about quietly and listen at door cracks— 
else Nimko flew away. Son loved the 
tales. So will you. Charmingly illustrated 
in black and white by Mary Sherwood 
Wright. 


A Worthy Reprint 

Tuer CHILDREN’S Bisiuy. By Sherman and 
Kent. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pop- 
ular $1.75. 

This book in its more elaborate first 
edition has already been reviewed in these 
pages. The same material is now made 
available, with fewer illustrations and a 
different format, for half the former price. 
For those who did not see the earlier re- 
view, it may be said that the authors have 
made a most judicious selections of the 
Bible stories, and have slightly simplified 
the language that children may read and 
understand. It is the text of the Bible 


_in the language of the child. Remember 


this book when you plan the Christmas 
gifts. 0. R. J. 


Pollyanna Once More 

PoOLLYANNA’S JnwELS. By Harriet Lummis 
Smith. Boston: L. OC. Page & Co. $2.00. 

In this Fourth Glad Book, Pollyanna, 
now a young mother, finds unbounded joy 
in her “Jewels,” her three joyous, rollick- 
ing young children. Harriet Lummis 
Smith carries on the Pollyanna legend of 
gladness which Mrs. Porter started; and 
though the sustained and flawless cheer 
may seem to some readers a little above 
the plane of normal human existence, the 
doctrine of happiness cannot fail to dispel 
gloom, 
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- Tabloid Reviews 


By A. Frederick Ool- 
Lee & Shepard Oo. 


Tue. Boy SCIENTIST. 
lins. Boston: Lothrop, 
$2.50. 

Our public schools are beginning to 
give courses in general science, intended 
to introduce the pupil to the whole field 
of science, rather than to a single corner 
of it. The scope of this book is of that 
kind. It is crammed with a wealth of 
fascinating knowledge about a great many 
things. There are chapters on astronomy, 
photography, chemistry, X-rays, the spec- 
troscope, radio, the movies, surveying, 
crystals, the microscope, the flight of 
birds, and the earth in the making. The 
author even dares a simple explanation 
of the Einstein theory, which reminds 
one of Dr. Slosson’s chapter on ‘“Hinstein 
in words of one syllable.” This is an 
excellent book to put into the hands of 
the wide-awake boy. 


Tur AMBPRICAN Boy’s HANDY Book. By Dan 
Beard. New York: Oharles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00. 

This is a new edition of an old favorite, 
read years ago by many of the fathers 
of the boys who will now delight in its 
pages. The recent naming of one of the 
peaks in the Mt. McKinley Massif for 
Dan Carter Beard is a fitting tribute to 
this man who has so wholesomely influ- 
enced the life of the American boy. The 
book is arranged according to the four 
seasons, with innumerable suggestions for 
activities that should keep a boy busy so 
long as he remains a boy. There is much 
about kites, and boats and snow-houses, 
and shows; much about birds, and knots, 
and fishes, and balloons; much about 
snowshoes and traps and soap bubbles. 
We are told how to camp without a tent, 
how to go bird-nesting, how to make and 
stock and keep an aquarium, how to keep 
‘aquatic plants, how to rear wild birds. 
It is the kind of book a boy will like and 
a parent will be thankful for. 


By Hthel Oalvert 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. 
Phillips. 
$1.75. 

The best of Polly Perkins was that she 
couldn’t be broken, no matter what vicis- 
situdes befell, for pretty Polly was a rag 
doll, made for Patty by Grandmother, to 
fill the place of cherished Isabel, whose 
china head broke into a hundred pieces 

_just from a little fall downstairs! It is 
pleasant to know that even to-day an old- 
fashioned, homemade rag doll can fill the 
heart of a child with deeper love and 
- joy than the costliest creation of a clever 
manufacturer. In this very fact, Miss 
Phillips has hit on one of the keynotes 
of childhood. Inseparable are little girl 
and hardy rag doll, and the picture of 
Patty’s fifth, and Polly’s first, Christmas 
is delightful in its simplicity and reality. 

Tue Boy Scouts’ Year Boox. Edited by 
Franklin K, Mathews. New York and London: 
D. Appleton and Company. $2.50. 

From cover to cover, this big book for 
big boys is filled with stories of real adven- 
ture by real writers. Albert Payson Ter- 

hune, Rafael Sabatini, Dan Beard, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Ralph D. Barbour, Irving 
Crump, are among the authors. Is there 
a boy who does not know what particular 
kind of good story each man writes? 


Uiphe Christian Register 


Jupy’s Prerectr Yuar. By Hthel Hume 
Bennett. Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.75. 

One of the series of “Judy” books, in 
all of which the young heroine stands for 
wholesomeness. In this volume, Judy, a 
sixth-form student of York Hill boarding 
school, shoulders a prefect’s responsibi- 
lities. With tact she deftly guides her 
“Jays,” the younger girls intrusted to her 
care. When the inevitable test of char- 
acter comes, Judy meets it in a manner 
which proves her true to the York Hill 
ideals of honor and loyalty. By giving up 
unhesitatingly a prize within her grasp, 
Judy in the end wins, to her own amaze- 
ment, the High Character Medal, the 
greatest award in the power of the school 
to bestow. Into the after-school days she 
carries warm in her heart her understand- 
ing teacher’s words: “You have handed on 
your torch burning with a brighter, 
steadier flame.” 


Tun Youne Fouk’s Book or THH HAVENS. 
By Mary Proctor. Boston: Little, Brown € 
Company. $2.00. ; 

Some of the happiest and most profit- 
able hours in the reviewer’s life have 


been spent in the company of stars and. 


children. The time to introduce children 
to stars is in their youth. This the 
author also believes; and with this end in 
view she has prepared this book, pro- 
fusely illustrated, to tell the story of the 
sun and the moon, of Mercury and Venus 
and Mars, of the comets and the meteo- 
rites, of Algol and Orion and the Silver 
River of Heaven. It is not a book for 
very young children, but older boys and 
girls should find it very interesting. 


Miss Poututy WieeLtns. By Hdna Clark 
Davis. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. 
$1.50. 

Girls of from eight to twelve will enjoy 
making friends with “Polly Wiggles,” 
whose engaging personality is aptly re- 
flected in this, her nickname, rather than 
in her real and staid name of Elizabeth 
Eaton. Good times, from cover to cover, 
has Polly, exactly the same sort of good 
times that her little readers have. Herein 
lies the merit of the book,—its portrayal 


‘of those home frolics and school activi- 


ties which fill to the brim the days of all 
normal, cared-for little girls. Unusually 
large, clear print invites the eyes of small 
readers. ; 


Heipi. By Johanna Spyri. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.00. 

It is unnecessary to tell again the story 
of Heidi and her life in the high Alps. 
The story is widely known, greatly loved, 
and frequently reprinted. The present 
volume, illustrated in color, and sold at 
an unusually low price, is a fresh transla- 
tion by one who was born in a region like 
that of the story, and who has tried to 
retell it as Johanna Spyri herself would 
have done it, had she written in English. 


Tue Sucker or Boagny Housp. By Herbert 
Adams Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Oom- 
pany. $2.00. 

A good mystery tale in which golf and 
bridge, motor cars and motor boats, love 
and hate, smuggling and murder, are 
blended in arresting combinations. 
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Junior Worship 

A CURRICULUM OF WORSHIP FOR THE JUNIOR 
CuurcH ScHoon. By Edna M. Orandall. New 
York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

This book is a sign of the times, be- 
cause it shows that the forces of Religious 
Education are beginning to pay more at- 
tention to training in worship. It is be- 
coming increasingly evident that the serv- 
ice of worship which appeals to adults 
is not always suitable for children. This 
book, which is to be followed by others of 
higher grade, is for the Junior Church 
School and plans the service for each 
month around some great idea such as 
reverence, love, God in nature, and faith in 
God. The most distinctive features of the 
book are its emphasis upon the memoriz- 
ing of good hymns and passages of Scrip- 
ture, its suggestion of pictures to reinforce 


the other materials of worship, and its - 


provision of a well-planned series of pro- 
grams for the services of worship. The 
services are well planned, sane, and taste- 
ful, and there is hardly a line that would 
need to be blotted in order that the book 
might be used in our liberal churches. We 
commend it as a thoroughly good book. 
One minor “fly in the ointment’ is the 
misquotation in Whittier’s famous hymn 
“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind, for- 
give our feverish ways,” where the author 
follows the example of almost all the col- 
lectors of hymns by reading “feverish” in- 
stead of “foolish,” as Whittier wrote it. 
E. F. 


A Fresh View 


WHat A Man Totp His Son. By Robert 
Torrington Furman. New York: Les Penseurs. 

Under guise of a letter to his son, Mr. 
Furman announces his personal creed 
under about twelve heads and then pro- 
ceeds to apply his creed to life. With 
most of what he says, we find ourselves 
in substantial agreement; but his conten- 
tion that the soul has existed previously 
in other worlds and his further conten- 
tion that what we usually know as heaven 
is probably some world or worlds other 
than our own, of course are not capable 
of proof. However, Mr. Furman makes 
a very good case for his side of the argu- 
ment, and his practical conclusions are 
for the most part sound and sane. 

We found ourselves reading the book 
with much interest and commend it to 
those who would like a fresh view of the 
problems of life and eternity. E. F. 


Scriptural Riddles 


BIBLB QUOTATION Puzztrs. By J. Gilchrist 
Lawson. Chicago: W. P. Blessing Company. 
$1.00. ; 

This is not a cross-word-puzzle book, 
but a collection of Bible verses arranged 
as numerical enigmas. There are fifty-two 
of them, and the purpose of the author is 
to fix certain choice passages of Scripture 
in the minds of boys and girls by the 
puzzle method. Whether the end is best 
secured in this way, or not, is perhaps 
debatable, but there can be no difference 
of opinion about the entertainment fur- 
nished by the method. 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. _ 
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Two Blizzards and a Bear 
WINIFRED 


Cash Trevis and Sandy Streaterson were 
congratulating themselves on their good 
luck. 

“There’s hard tack. Three dozen. That 
ought to last us for a week, if we’re care- 
ful,” said Sandy, as he finished counting 
the stale crackers. 

“And almost a half-pound of tea. 
matches. And two candle-ends,” laughed 
Cash. “Oh, we’re in luck.” 

“With what rabbits we can get—we 
could live ten days or two weeks here.” 

The boys had been returning from a 
lumber camp in the upper hills when they 
were overtaken by a snowstorm, which, 
beginning so lightly that they paid no 
attention to it, had ended in a genuine 
blinding blizzard. They had fought their 
way forward to an old camp, half hidden 
among the trees and fallen brush. 

“Tt will have to let up in a day or so,” 


And 


said Cash, after a spell of listening to 


the raging storm outside. 

sibly last very long.” 

“No, it’s getting too late in the season,” 
agreed Sandy. “But in the meantime, 
whether it can or can’t, it’s out there 
howling as if it were the middle of Jan- 
nary !” 

Day after day passed. The boys were 
snug enough inside the hut, but to sit 
idle and know that rations and ammuni- 
tion were getting fearfully low was almost 
more than Sandy could endure after the 
second day. 

On the third day they heard a faint 
halloo in the direction of the hills. 

“Rescue party!” they laughed and 
gathered their belongings together, ready 
to hurry along their rescue. 

“Funny—I can’t hear more than one,” 
muttered Cash, stopping to listen more 
attentively. : 

“Nor I. Hello! Hello!” shouted Sandy. 

“Help 1” 

There was no mistaking that cry. No 
rescuers, but some one else in trouble, 
they ran out to find. 

It was Bert Hughes, hungry, frightened, 
exhausted. They dragged him into camp, 
laid him on the floor, made hot tea and 
offered him some roast rabbit and hard 
tack—half of one portion of the precious 
bread. 

“Oan’t you be a little more generous?” 
whined Bert, eating ravenously. “I could 
do away with a stack of crackers as aigh 
as the door.” 

“We've got to go easy,” explained Cash. 
“We've been here three days now, and 
there’s no telling when we'll get out. 

t happened to you?” 


“It can’t pos- 


DAVIDSON 


“T lost my job. I mean, I quit. I knew 
you fellows were on your way home and [ 
thought if you could, I could”— 

“We've got to get home for exams,” ex- 
plained Sandy. ‘We were hired only until 
Saturday. Are the men still working?’ 

“They were when I left. Billy tried to 
get me to stay—he was so short of help— 
but I was sick and tired of that job and 
I just left.” 

“But the storm must have started? You 
didn’t walk right out into the blizzard?’ 

“T started right after you did. Oh, I 
took plenty to eat and I was pretty sure 
I could find this place—but it took me 
longer than I thought.” 

“We'll start for home in the morning,” 
said Cash who, for some reason better 
known to his companions than to him- 
self, usually made decisions for them all. 
“We can’t last here two days more, and 
if Bert could travel this far in that 
weather—well, certainly it’s bound to be 
better by morning and we'll start.’ 

But when Cash and Sandy rolled out of 
their blankets in the morning, Bert had 
gone. There were two crackers left, about 
a spoonful of tea, and neither amsnunition 
nor rabbit meat. 

“There’s gratitude,” shouted Sandy, 
angrily, when the truth was upon them. 
“Give him half of our starvation rations 
and he takes all!” 

“If he can find the trail down,. we can!” 

said Cash, determinedly. “It can’t be 
quite such rough going either, or Bert 
wouldn’t have tried it. Let’s take a good 
drink of tea now and put the crackers in 
our pockets. And let’s start!” 
_ They were making fine progress in spite 
of their hunger. They had been resting 
for days and felt a strange lightness that 
was almost like new strength. 


“Tracks !’? whispered Sandy. “Bear 
tracks !”’ 
“More like a human,” said Cash. “Do 


you suppose”’— 

“Suppose nothing,’ broke in Sandy. 
“If Bert’s wandering around here, he can 
just wander. He’s got everything to take 
care of himself with. Isn’t that the sugar 
pine just over High Ledge? If it is, I 
know the way home, and we'll be there 
to-night.” 

Cash stood still. There was something 
familiar about the sound that came to 
him. It was a cry for help and it was no 
other than Bert Hughes. Involuntarily, 
Cash turned northward and set off in the 
direction of the calling. 

Sandy was stubborn. “Why should we 
look him up again?’ he argued. “He's 
got everything to take care of himself 


with. Let’s get home and send some one 
else out to look for him.” ye 

But Cash went on. He felt a good deal 
as Sandy did, but something kept his feet 
going in the direction of Bert’s failing 
cries. 

Within a shallow cave, too low to stand 
in, lay Bert, almost too worn out to speak. 
About him had drifted the last hours’ 
snows, for it was evident that he had 
taken shelter earlier in the day and had 
made himself a rude screen of pine boughs. 

“T had a fight,” he whispered, “a fight 
with a bear.” 

Cash could believe him. Bert’s clothes 
were torn and his head was scratched. 

“JT think I shot him in the leg,” he said, 
presently. “I don’t know how I got 
away—how I found this place.” 

“Can you walk?” asked Cash. “Sandy 
thinks he knows the way home from here. 
Get up and let’s try for it.” 

“Can’t,” whimpered Bert. 

Cash began to wonder about Sandy. 
He had not approached the cave. Could 
it be that he was lost now? That he had 
turned back and left his companions in 
this place? Well, there was nothing for 
it but to wait where they were now. He 
couldn’t leave Bert to die of terror. 

To his dismay—Bert had fallen asleep 
and knew nothing of it—the storm in-. 
creased. There had been comparative 
quiet all day, but now the wind had risen 
again and the snow smothered down until 
it seemed to Cash that they would never 
be able to dig themselves out. All night 
he crouched, listening. 

From a half-conscious dazed state of 
mind he came to his senses. There was 
something going on outside. Bear or 
human, he must see what it was. Bert 
had revived and was on his knees beside 
him. Excitedly they tore at the screen of 
boughs and dug at the wall of snow. A 
voice outside was calling, 

“Cash! Cash Trevis, are you there? 
Bert! Bert Hughes!” 

“Here, Sandy!” cried Cash, and in a 
moment they were free. 

“What happened?” he asked, lookiug 
from Sandy to the group of neighbors who 
were just straightening up after their 
swift shoveling at the mouth of the cave. 

“T saw where you were heading for,” 


November Doxology 


For all the lovely things of life,— 
For bird and blossom, sun and snow, 
For hope and work, and friend and flag, 


“Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow.” 


—Daisy D, Stephenson. 


Sentence Sermon 
My cup runneth over.—Psalm oviti. 5. _ 
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said Sandy, “and was coming along behind 
you—much as I hated to do anything for 
Bert, after the way he had acted’”— 

Bert interrupted. “I don’t blame you. 
I don’t know what made me’— 

Sandy went on, “And then I heard Mr. 
Franklin calling. Billy and the men had 
gone to the village by sleds, and when 
they found we hadn’t got home yet the 
men organized a rescue party.” ; 

“And stopped to finish up our old enemy, 
a bear that’s been prowling around the 
last few months,” explained Mr. Franklin. 

(All rights reserved] 
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Aunt Ruth’s Wastebasket 
MARGARET HILL 


“Let me help,” offered young Mrs. Ben- 
ton, who had a friendly habit of dropping 
in on her neighbor, “Aunt Ruth” Martin, 
at unexpected moments. A newcomer to 
the neighborhood was young Mrs. Ben- 
ton, and, accustomed to three brothers 
and two sisters at home, her new, tidy 
little» bungalow had a disconcerting way 
of feeling suddenly very empty, after the 
morning housework was done. 

“Let me help,” said young Mrs. Benton, 
opening Aunt Ruth’s kitchen door to an 
orgy of cleaning. “Surely I can empty 
this stuffed-to-overflowing wastebasket.” 

“Mercy! Not the wastebasket!” said 
Aunt Ruth so earnestly that Mrs. Benton 
stared. “Never you empty that waste- 
basket, my dear, though I appreciate your 
helpfulness; and anything else you see 
to do this busy morning, you just do with- 
out asking. Five hundred cookies to make 
for the fair I have, and before twelve 
o’clock. Whatever possessed me to tackle 
cleaning this morning, I’m sure I don’t 
know. Your own work done? 

Mrs. Benton had capably tied herself 
into one of Aunt Ruth’s long aprons and 
was fast washing -dishes. “I’d love to 
stay,” she sighed as contentedly as a little 
girl. “But why not the wastebasket? It 
doesn’t look as if it were stuffed with 
treasures. Is it?” 

“That’s what I never know,” said Aunt 
Ruth, on her knees in a pantry corner. 
“IT never empty it till Betty has seen it. 

“Betty? You mean little Betty Barnes 
across the street?’ said Mrs. Benton, be- 
wildered. 

“Betty and I are great chums,” chuckled 
Aunt Ruth. “Bless her heart! Such 


droll ideas that child has in her curly 


yellow head. Great friends we are, espe- 
cially on cookie mornings. That child 
can smell cookies a mile away. You wait 
and see. By the time we take out the 
third pan—sure you can stay to help 
your foolish old neighbor ?—Betty will be 
scampering in the back door. Sniffing 
will be her little turned-up nose, but not 
a word about cookies will Betty say, till 
she is invited to help herself. And the 
last little lump of dough is always hers, 
of course. ‘Currants for eyes and buttons 
down his, coat,’ says Betty always, as 
she rolls out a little cookie man. And 
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always takes it home to show mother, 
proud little cook she is! ; 

“T don’t see yet what the wastebasket 
has to do with a cookie man with currant 
buttons down his coat!” said Mrs. Benton, 
laughing as if she were Betty’s own age. 

“Oh, I didn’t tell you, did I?” said 
Aunt Ruth, still busy in the pantry. ‘Well, 
ever since Betty has been able to toddle 
over here, she and I have had the waste- 
basket understanding. Such tiny things 
do delight children! In comes Betty 
whenever she pleases, empties the waste- 
basket on a newspaper she spreads out, 
and chooses treasures. Anything in the 
wastebasket is hers.” 

“What fun! I imagine Betty doesn’t 
suspect that sometimes an indulgent Aunt 
Ruth puts in things innocently, on pur- 
pose?” 

“Well, I did begin that way,” admitted 
Aunt Ruth. “But I found you never can 
tell. Found I was making surprising 
mistakes. Found that the treasures Betty 
chose would have been in the wastebasket 
anyway.” 

“What does she choose?” 

“That’s just the fun, you never have an 
idea what will be a treasure to her. 
Scraps of blank paper, bits of string. An 
old roll of wall paper filled her heart 
with rapture. Made a doll house out of 
cardboard boxes, so she could paper the 
walls with it. A rubber band might be 
a diamond. Never can tell. 

“T’ll be right back!” said Mrs. Benton, 
unbuttoning the long apron. “I’m just 
going to race home and bring over a 
treasure for Betty.. You know my cousin 
and her little girl stopped with us last 
week on their way west. The baggage 
was mostly toys. One got left behind, 
and it’s too heavy to send.” 

“Why do children love such hideous 
toys!” she said, flying back five minutes 
later and holding up an exaggerated pug 
dog. “Into the middle of the wastebasket 
you go, Fido, and may Betty love you 
better than I do!” 

On the dot of half-past ten, Mrs. Ben- 
ton took the third pan of cookies out of 
the oven; and as she set it on the zinc- 
covered table, the back door opened softly 
and Betty came in, her little arms bur- 
dened with Polly, the large and comfort- 
able rag doll who shared Betty’s life in 
its every detail. ‘Morning, Aunt Ruth!” 
said Betty, her rosy face all smiles. “I 
brought Polly over to see if maybe you 
thought she needed a new dress.” 

“Perhaps she does,” agreed Aunt Ruth, 
“put not this morning, dearie. Haven’t 
quite time enough this morning. You see 
we’re making cookies.” 

“Oh, cookies!” Betty permitted her- 
self to notice them, and, with Polly tucked 
heels up under her arm, instantly knelt 
at the kitchen table and proceeded to help 
take the perfect cookies out of the tins. 
“Aunt Ruth always lets me help her,” 
she explained to Mrs. Benton. 

“She lets me, too,” said Mrs. Benton; 
and with this common bond, the two were 
at once friends. 

“T’ll empty the wastebasket while the 
next pan cooks,” said Betty, spreading a 
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newspaper expertly, and pulling out the 
first layer in the basket. Humming softly, 
Betty was absorbed, entirely unaware 
that two pairs of eyes were watching 
her with interest. “Ho! you'll make a 
sofa cushion for my doll house,” she said, 
salvaging a little wad of clean cotton. 
“And here’s a piece of silk just big 
enough to cover you. Sure I can have this. 
piece of silk, Aunt Ruth?” She held her ~ 
small treasure up anxiously. " 

“Very sure,” said Aunt Ruth. 

So, as layer after layer was inspected 
and Betty’s pile of treasures grew, Mrs. 
Benton looked smilingly across the table 


-at Aunt Ruth. The pug must come to 


light in one second more. - 

He did. Aunt Ruth stopped her deft 
rolling. Mrs. Benton stopped in her task 
of pan greasing. And this is what they 
saw ! 

“My goodness, who are you?’ demanded 
Betty. “I don’t want you!’ and evidently 
shrinking from his repelling countenance, 
Betty buried him face down in her pile 
of rejections. 

Two pairs of grown-up eyes looked at 
each other in vast surprise, but two 
grown-up tongues had the wisdom to keep 
silent. 

When the bottom of the wastebasket 
came in sight, Mrs. Benton strolled to 
Betty’s corner, and sat beside Betty on 
the floor. “Treasures?” she asked, and 
Betty displayed: her selections with eager- 
ness. 

“Sure you didn’t overlook anything?” 
asked Mrs. Benton. “Such a big waste- 
basket!” And rummaging through the 
pile of rejections she brought the ill-fated 
pug to view. “Why, Betty, here’s some- 
thing!” 

“T saw him,” said Betty indifferently, 
after one brief glance. 

“You don’t want him?” 

Betty shook her head vigorously, and 
trotted to Aunt Ruth to display her real 
treasures. 

“Lovely,” agreed Aunt Ruth, after she 
had admired each in turn. “Why didn’t 
you want the pug, dear?” she asked, as 
if in afterthought. 

“Him?” asked Betty surprised. “I can’t 
think what he’s good for, and he’s so 
ugly !” 

Again two pairs of grown-up eyes 
looked into each other. 

“Out of the mouths of babes!” said 
Aunt Ruth, in astonishment; and added, 
“Did you ever hear of William Morris, 
my dear?” 

“All I have to say,” said young Mrs. 
Benton, “is that I’m glad I attended this 
wastebasket party before I finished fur- 
nishing my house! Rules worth follow- 
ing are Betty’s!” ¢ 

“Where’s my lump of dough?’ de- 
manded Betty briskly. “Currants for 
eyes and buttons down his coat and”— 

“Betty,” interrupted Mrs. Benton, “I 
can make cookies, too, and I have a won- 
derful wastebasket in the corner of my 
kitchen. Will you come to cookie, waste- 
basket parties at my house, too?” 

[All rights reserved] 3 
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_ Preaching in the Twin Cities. 


A visit to Mr. Dietrich’s and Mr. Eliot’s churches 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


O ONE NOT FAMILIAR with the 
genius of the free churches, that is, to 
one whose whole idea of religion is defini- 


' tive agreement in doctrine and similarity 


in cultus and polity, the two Unitarian 
churches in the Twin Cities, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, would be as far apart as the 
East is from the West. There are, super- 
ficially, no two congregations which offer 
such a study in contrast and contrariety 
as these bodies, each of which, according 
to its kind, is a flourishing and vitalizing 
institution in the community not only, 
but in the denomination of which they 
are such striking examples of our diver- 
sity with a single purpose,—the liberation 
of religion of all its mean fetters and the 
nurture of free individual souls that they 
may take their place in a world of realities 
and make it a better place in which to 
work and live and love. 

I went to preach in John H. Dietrich’s 
church in the morning and in Frederick 
M. Eliot’s church in the evening, Sunday, 
October 25. Mr. Dietrich was preparing 
to leave the city for a preaching appoint- 
ment in Chicago, when I arrived on Fri- 
day. I received a visit from several of 
my brethren in the chapter of Phi Kappa 
‘Sigma at the University of Minnesota. 
And then there was the great city to see, 
with its parks and lakes for miles and 
mniles; and the Christian Science church, 
which has been considered as a possible 
place for purchase by the Minneapolis 
Unitarians. Their present church is 
crowded beyond the point of safety, if 
one keep the municipal law, and the 
Science edifice is adequate for the present, 
with sittings for 1,200. A point about the 
building which Mr. Dietrich noted with 
gratification is the auditorium, which has 
the atmosphere suited to religion. The 
equipment throughout is as one would 
expect it to be, and I am able to write 
about the matter because there is plain 
understanding on all sides of the condi- 
tions involved. Mr. Eliot came for. me 
in the afternoon, and we had a lovely 
drive to St. Paul, the high boulevard fol- 
lowing the Mississippi for five of the ten 
miles between the two cities. We went 
to the church, which is of simple beauty 
and inspiration. The interior of the 
eburch proper is in perfect proportion, 
and there pervades it a tone and quiet, a 
sureness and serenity, which lift up the 
heart to wordless aspiration and goodness. 

That which is a new source of gratifica- 
tion is the Charles W. Ames chapel re- 
cently built as a part of the church itself, 
in memory of a devoted Unitarian whose 
familiar name is its own commentary. 
It:is a children’s chapel, and here they 
have their own services. Suffice it to say 


that by means of the yisible arts of sym- . 


bolism, and with a pedagogical regard for 
the young mind in the uses of spoken wor- 
ship, Mr. Eliot is performing for youth 
a permanent spiritual ministry which I 
should like to see emulated in every part 


of the denomination and of all the 
churches. He has created and established 
a great idea, and he would do a service 
to tell all of us about it. Already his 
young people, from the little ones onward, 
rejoice in their house of prayer, and it is 
usually filled with more than one hundred 
of them. 

On Sunday I delivered my message in 
Minneapolis to a congregation of more 
then seven hundred souls. The church 
was filled. “Is Fundamentalism the 
American Religion?’ was my _ subject. 
The effect of that audience upon me was 
exacting, yet sympathetic. They hear 
each week a man with a clear and re- 
markably articulated mind. He is a mas- 
terful speaker. We have none better. 
They know what they want and they get 
it. I am a different temperament, have 
another speaking style. It was a task. 
Once, when I declared that in their own 
city an enemy of free religion and Ameri- 
can soul liberty was exerting an evil in- 
fluence beyond that of ordinary sordid 
shortcomings, there was subdued but ap- 
preciable response. They know it is 
solemn business,—this thing of preserving 
true religion. I think I never heard bet- 
ter singing in any church than that in 
Minneapolis. 

In the evening, with Mr. and Mrs. Bliot 
I went to the young people’s supper and 
a meeting in the church parlor. There 
about twenty-five of us discussed chiefly 
the choice of one’s life work. The public 
service followed at 8 o’clock, and the 
people came streaming in until there were 
more than three hundred present, they 
said. In both places, I preached to about 
1,100 hearers. I had the same subject as 
in the morning, but the difference in the 
audience made a marked difference in my 
method and emphasis in presentation. I 
always want to know my object as well 
as my subject, my audience as well as my 
theme, when I preach. In the morning 
the people were of the kind we regard 
as beyond the ordinary church, pioneers 
and radicals, with a critical but fair atti- 
tide, and one.standard, rational truth. 
In the evening, I was informed, one-half 
of the people were from other churches. 
That is, they were inquiring orthodox 
minds. Our St. Paul Unitarians, under 
such former men as Gannett, Crothers, 
and Boynton, are certainly not theologi- 
eally conservative. But they have a 
quality of convention as pertaining to the 
formal worshipful factors in religion 
which gives their church a certain stabil- 
ity, a spiritual kinship with all churches. 
They are not separate, one feels; they 
belong to the ages. Such was my impres- 
sion, made of necessity, very hurriedly. 

I cannot encroach on space much 
further. Of many things I could write. 
What rejoiced my heart most was the 
mutual understanding of these two min- 
isters. The thing which surely unites 
them is the perfect law of liberty. That is 
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the great central principle and dogma—it 
is a dogma—of Unitarianism. If we re- 
nounce that, be it never so little, we are 
false to our faith, and we die. Some few 
scattered churches of other names have 
that law; but generally the other churches 
believe not in liberty but in binding and 
inviolable creeds. Hence their present 
sad division and distress. They will have 
none of us on terms of liberty. 

I wish all our people could have such a 
visit as mine. Some of us remember the 
cautioning words of Prof. W. T. Waugh, 
at the Cleveland Conference. I thought 
of them. He was speaking of the danger- 
ous present, and of us liberals. “We must 
be prepared,” he said, ‘‘to encounter force 
—not perhaps fire and sword—but still, 
political force, to which may be added 
powerful economic influences.” It was 
spoken -very calmly. It was true. And 
to arm us with all power, he also said, 
“Liberals must have the courage of their 
convictions and push their principles fear- 
lessly to their logical conclusions. The 
temptation to treat with the enemy has 
always been the most serious danger to 
Christian Liberalism, and will probably 
remain so. . . . Hasy optimism will be 
fatal; constant vigilance and militant ac- 
tivity alone can serve the future of Chris- 
tian Liberalism.” They have no special 
need of that gospel, I think, in the Twin 
Cities. 


About Dr. Langdon 


Writing from North Andover, Mass., 
Rey. E. J. Prescott points to an error in 
the data which THE REGISTER received and 
published regarding the house sold for a 
parsonage for the South Church, Unita- 
rian, in Portsmouth, N.H., in the issue of 
September 24. The article stated that 
Dr. Langdon, who built the house, later 
“accepted a parsonage at Hampton [N.H.] 
and died there in 1798.” Dr. Langdon 
was neyer settled in Hampton, says Mr. 
Prescott. He was installed at Hampton 
Falls, N.H., on January 18, 1781, and died 
there November 29, 1797. 

Mr. Prescott adds: “As I write, the 
chair in which he [Dr. Langdon] sat while 
in the pulpit of the old church at Hampton 
Falls stands before me. My father has 
in his possession the cane that Dr. Lang- 
don carried when he made the fervent 
prayer upon the green at Harvard for the 
success of William Prescott’s troops as 
they were about to march over to Bunker 
Hill.” 


Arlington Street Vespers 


Sunday vesper services at 4 o’clock were 
resumed for the season at the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, Mass., on 
November 8, when Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers was the preacher. These minis- 
ters will preach at forthcoming services: 
November 15, Prof. Edward Caldwell 
Moore of the ‘Theological School in 
Harvard University; November 22, Dr. 
Paul Revere Frothingham ; November 29, 
Prof. Theodore G. Soares of Chicago Uni- 
versity; December 6, Rev. Edward P. 
Daniels; December 13, to be announced ; 
December 20, Dr. G. A. Johnston Ross of 
Union Theological Seminary. 
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Youngstown Unitarians in New Church 


Dr. Westwood preaches dedication sermon 


HE BEAUTIFUL new Georgian edifice 

of the First Unitarian Church in 
Youngstown, Ohio, was dedicated on Sun- 
day evening, October 18. Dr. Horace 
Westwood of Toledo, Ohio, formerly min- 
ister of the church, preached the sermon; 
and assisting in the service was Rey. F. 
M. Bennett of Youngstown, the immediate 
predecessor of the present minister, Rev. 
William W. Peck. 

Three pre-dedication meetings preceded 
the Sunday service. Before a gathering 
on Wednesday, October 14, Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes of the Community Church 
in New York City gave an address on 
“The Future of Free Religion.” Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter, executive secre- 
tary of Antioch College, addressed a 
Thursday meeting on “The Call for Aggres- 
sive Modernism.” On Friday there was 
a fellowship meeting, when these Youngs- 
town clergymen voiced their good wishes 
to the parish: Dr. I. E. Philo of Rodef 
Sholem Temple, Dr. W. J. Campbell of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, and 
Dr. W. H. Hudnut of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church. Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, field 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, brought greetings. The church 
was filled for all the services, and on 
Sunday night some persons were unable 
to find seats. 

At the Sunday service, Mr. Bennett read 
the Scripture lesson; George C. Jones 
made the report of the building committee, 
of which he was chairman; and Barton EB. 
Brooke, chairman of the board of trustees, 
accepted the building for the trustees. 
Then Mr. Peck and the congregation said 
the responsive service of dedication. In 
preaching on this occasion, Dr. Westwood 
was at home again in the first Unitarian 
parish that he served after leaving the 
Methodist ministry. He gave fresh im- 
petus to the work. The church grew in 
strength and usefulness during the eight 
years’ ministry of Mr. Bennett, and the 
new permanent home is largely the fruit 
of Mr. Peck’s labors. 

The interior of the church is finished 
in white and mahogany, with cork floors, 
and walls tinted in light gray. Above an 
artistically designed cornice, concealed 
lights diffuse indirect illumination. The 
chancel is furnished with a reading desk 
at the left and an octagon pulpit at the 
right. The church will seat about three 
hundred persons. An eleven-foot bronze 
candlestick and weather vane top the 
steeple, symbolizing truth, the light of the 
world. 

Of this church, the Youngstown Vindi- 
cator said: 

“If you are in the vicinity of the corner 
of Elm Street and Illinois Avenue, it will 
be well worth your while to stop long 
enough to take a second look at the new 
Unitarian Church. It is a small building, 
but so perfectly designed and so simple 
that, very surely, it will appeal to your 
sense of harmony and to your good taste. 
The entrance with its four large white 
Pillars is dignified and fitting, but the 
chief charm of the church is in its spire, 


which is so slender and graceful and so 
beautifully proportioned that it gives an 
individuality and distinction to the whole 
building which render it one of the most 
satisfying and attractive architectural 
features of the city. 

“This small church proves again that 
even in this day of high prices wonder- 
fully fine results can be accomplished by 
a competent architect and builder.” 

Youngstown Unitarians have put more 
than $80,000 into their new home, includ- 
ing the land bought with the proceeds 
from the sale of the old site. The Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association advanced 
$12,000. With furnishings and the organ 
to come later, they will have $90,000 in- 
vested, of which all but $25,000 is paid. 
A substantial sum is pledged on this mort- 
gage, and the parish expects to pay off 
the entire indebtedness within the next 
three years. 


Meeting Will Consider 
Care of Aged Unitarians 


So much interest has been aroused in 
the problem of homes for aged Unitarians 
that a meeting to consider this question 
has been called at Unity House, 7 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, No- 
vember 14, at' 11 a.m. All persons inter- 
ested are invited to attend the meeting 
or to mail to the secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Social Service Council, Rey. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, any opinions or information 
they may care to submit. Ministers have 
been invited to be present, to have their 
congregations attend, and to submit to the 
Council beforehand, if possible, answers to 
these questions: 

How many aged members of your church 
family stand in need of institutional care? 
How many require more assistance than 
your church is able to give? What in your 
opinion is the best method of handling 
this problem: (@) through one or more 
denominational homes; (b) through foster 
homes; (c) through pensions? If a cen- 
tral home or homes were to be established, 
what localities would you suggest? Is 
there anyone of your acquaintance who 
might desire to help establish a home or 
create a fund whose income would be de- 
voted to the care of aged Unitarians? 


os 


Fundamentalists Do Reason 


Contrary to common liberal opinion, it 
is the intellectual rather than the emo- 
tional appeal of Fundamentalism that 
gives it power, said Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten 
in a recent sermon at the West Side Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City. He 
asserted : 

“Fundamentalism demands vigorous 
rousing from accepted premises; stimu- 
lates to the investigation of a classic lit- 
erature; exhibits a flair for history, ar- 
cheology, and the ancient languages, and 
shows a keen, argumentative, controver- 
sial temper. These are marks of a move- 
ment whose appeal is primarily to the 
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intellect. The Fundamentalist is not an- 
unreasoning person, he is a misguided in- 

tellectual. The Fundamentalist reasons 
well, his logic is sound; his only mistake 

is that his initial, major premise, that of 

the infallible character of the Bible, is not 

true. Much sturdy walking can be done 

on a road that leads nowhere.” 


Get Off the Side Lines 


(Extracts from President Arthur HB, Morgan’s 
address at the Rocky Mountain Conference) 


The Unitarian Church has emphasized 
the idea of freedom in religion and church 
life. This is not surprising. But when 
church people become liberal enough to 
give up the fear of hell, they often feel 
there is no need to be worried any longer 
about religion and the church. Indeed, 
many feel free to escape responsibility. 
At this point of the crossroads they think 
they are entitled to take a rest, and take 
it easy for a while at least. In view of 
their long concern about individual salva- 
tion, this is a natural reaction. However, 
altogether too many religious liberals get 
into the habit of resting all the time from 
their former orthodox labors, and they 
finally lose the earnest spirit. The Uni- 
tarian Church has many such people who 
seem to think that evolution is going to 
do the liberalizing work for them. So 
they sit on the side lines and let evolution 
and a relatively few do the major part 
of the task. But there is tragedy in 
thinking that evolution is favorable to an 
easy-going attitude on our part. Intel- 
ligent human life may suffer great reverses 
pretty soon, unless we get off the side lines 
and get enough self-respect to go into the 
big contest that is calling loudly. This 
re-arousing of ancient traditionalism may 
pull civilization down to a lower level. 

Intelligence in religion is bound up with 
earnest intelligent behavior. Intelligence, 
however, in religion is not looked upon . 
very favorably yet; it is not made to feel 
that it is a wéleome guest. There is no 
adequate understanding of its importance, 
or of how vital it is to race advance. Do 
you realize that it is entirely possible that 
we may drop into a lower level of human 
life, and even see a collapse or wiping 
out of civilization? There must be a 
waking up and a realization of the tremen- 
We 
must reach intelligent spiritual ideas and 
make them the very center of our lives. 
Nothing less than a calm but earnest 
fighting spirit can justify being a Unita- 
rian in behalf of this cause. It is his 
cause. Side-line loafing and complacency 
are altogether unworthy of the momentous 
issue going on in the arena of life in this 
our day. The trilobite was king of crea- 
tion in its day, and then vanished without 
descendants. In past ages, there were 
plants on this earth far superior to the 
present breeds. They passed away, and 
our*present-day plants came from a suc- 
ceeding inferior stock. The progress of life 
was vastly retarded. The same thing can 
happen to our race unless we make it our 
religion to do a man’s job with our knowl-;, 
edge and ideals. : / a 


_ George Augustine Thayer 


JOHN MALICK 
First Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


George Augustine Thayer was born at 
Randolph, Mass., December 6, 1839. He 
died October 3, 1925. His father was 
Elihu Thayer, who came of Richard 
Thayer, who settled in Braintree, Mass., 
from Thornbury, in Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land, in 1640. Until twelve years old, he 
lived in Randolph, attending the public 
school. Removing to Braintree, he became 
a pupil at the Hollis Institute in South 
Braintree. On the Prize Exhibition Pro- 
gram of 1857 his name appears three 
times, speaking twice,——on “The Indian’s 
Wrongs,” and “Flogging in the Navy,” 
besides taking part in a play, “The Turned 
Head.” 

At the age of eighteen he taught school 
at Westminster, Vt. While teaching here 
he found his way across the river one Sun- 
day to Walpole, N.H., where he attended 
a Unitarian church for the first time, and 
heard Dr. Ezra 8S. Gannett of the Federal 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., the occasion 
being the installation of a new minister. 

Returning to Braintree to teach in the 
public schools, he continued to attend the 
Baptist Church in which he had been 
reared, and also traveled to the South 
Congregational Church in Boston, Mass., 
attending four services in all-each Sunday. 
In the Sunday-school class for young men 
in the latter church, he set forth and 
challenged Unitarian views discovered in 
Walpole, and learned from tracts fur- 
nished him by his older brother, Nathaniel. 
In his enthusiasm he sought out some of 
the most influential citizens and obtained 
their support for a church. He visited 
the headquarters of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and found the secre- 
tary, James Freeman Clarke, willing to 
co-operate. Services were held in the 
Town Hall, various ministers coming to 
preach, among them Thomas Starr King. 
Of this new church, called the Braintree 
Free Church, Mr. Thayer was treasurer 
and secrétary, and superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. His father sang in the 
choir. The church came to an end in the 
Civil War for various reasons, the chief 
of which, no doubt, was the absence of 
its zealous leader. 

At the opening of the Civil War, he was 
appointed second lieutenant in the Second 
Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers. 
The Braintree Free Church gave him his 
sword and belt and he joined his regi- 
ment at Sharpsburg, Md. The Captain of 
Company K, to which he was assigned, 
was Robert Gould Shaw. _ Without previ- 
ous military training he became adept in 
regimental movements and was addressed 
as “Old Tactics” by his comrades. Nine 
months after entering the service he was 
promoted to a captaincy. His regiment 
served in important campaigns and en- 
gagements. The part of Braintree in the 
war he gathered later into a pamphlet, 
and gave one of the addresses at the dedi- 
eation of the Soldiers’ Monument in Brain- 
tree, June 17, 1879. 

At the close of the war he entered the 


Harvard Divinity School, graduating in 


» s 
7 fad “- 
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the class of 1869. Among his classmates 


were William H. Fish, Frederick L. 
Hosmer, and Charles W. Wendte. 

In 1867, while a student in the Divinity 
School, he was one of nine men gathered 
in the home of Dr. Cyrus Bartol of the 
West Church of Boston to consider, “the 
advisability of forming an association for 
assuring free speech, the rights of reason 
and conscience, and the progressive de- 
yelopment of religious truth in the Ameri- 
can community,” all of which seemed to 
them imperiled by the recent action of the 
Unitarian body at Syracuse, N.Y., where 
the acceptance of certain doctrines, not 


GEORGE AUGUSTINE 


approved by all, was urged and won the 
majority. Of those present, Dr. Bartol, 
Samuel Johnson, Sidney Morse, Francis 
B. Abbott, Henry W. Brown, Edward C. 
Towne, William J. Potter, and George A. 
Thayer, were, or had been, Unitarian 
ministers. The organization formed was 
“The Free Religious Association of Amer- 
ica.” 

Graduating from the Harvard Divinity 
School, he accepted a call from the Hawes 
Place Congregational Society of South 
Boston, Mass., and was ordained in that 
ehurch September 9, 1869, James Freeman 
Clarke giving the sermon. Here he served 
the church thirteen years and, as was his 
wont, the whole city round about. His 
chief public activity was as a member of 


the Boston School Board. On June 4 he 


made the presentation address at the dedi- 
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eation of the Thayer Public Library of 
Braintree as the representative of Gen- 
eral Sylvanus Thayer, a distant kinsman, 
through whose munificence the library 
was built. While minister of the church 
in South Boston he became a trustee of 
Thayer Academy at South Braintree, 
which he served for fifty years, the last 
twenty-five years as president of the 
Board. Fidelity to this trust took him 
on his annual pilgrimage to Boston for 
forty-three years, and his last activity 
was in the service of this institution. 

In 1882 he accepted a call to the First 
Congregational Society of Cincinnati, 


THAYER 


Ohio, to succeed his classmate, Charles W. 
Wendte. On October 5 of that year he 
was installed. Among those taking part 
in the service were Frederick L. Hosmer 
of Cleveland, Ohio, Samuel R. Calthrop of 
Syracuse, N.Y., Jenkin Lloyd Jones of 
Chicago, Ill., John Snyder of St. Louis, 
Mo., and George Batchelor of Chicago. 

Mr. Thayer served here for forty-three 
years—as active minister thirty-four 
years, and from 1916 until his death as 
pastor emeritus. 

To a large circle he was the faithful 
minister. To a larger circle outside of 
the church he was the valiant citizen. 
Zealous—always for the public good, he 
was the mouthpiece of many causes. In 
the minutes of many organizations and in 
the files of the newspapers, this part of 
the story is written. These posts of honor 
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held through the years bear witness to the 
confidence in his counsel: Member of the 
Council of One Hundred appointed by the 
mayor during the Cincinnati Riot of 1884; 
member of a Committee of Three to in- 
vestigate the House of Refuge; member 
of the Citizens’ Council of Public Educa- 
tion to provide a smaller School Board 
and to divorce it from party politics ; three 
years president of the City Club; member 
of the Mothers’ Pension Committee; presi- 
dent of the Associated Charities; presi- 
dent of the Fresh Air Farm Association; 
president for twenty-five years of the 
Board of County Visitors; president of 
the University Settlement; member of the 
Advisory Board for Incurables; chaplain 
of the Loyal Legion for twenty-five years; 
president of the Cremation Society, and 
trustee of Antioch College. 

Dr. Thayer continued through his long 
pastorate the best church traditions es- 
tablished in Cincinnati by Ephraim Pea- 
body, by William Greenleaf Eliot in St. 
Louis, and by James Freeman Clarke in 
Louisville, Ky. Always standing by the 
things that are excellent, the church drew 
to its support those persons who were 
favorably conditioned for making effec- 
tive whatever vision of things was shown 
to them. To name over those who were 
attracted by his ministry through the 
years would be to name a company of 
uncommon intelligence and integrity. 

Dr. Thayer belonged to the company in 
the Unitarian fellowship to whom truth 
is a beautiful and liberating thing, always 
to be sought at any cost, and proclaimed 
with scrupulous precision and without 
mental reservation. A patient teacher of 
those seeking the truth, he was uncom- 
promising with those, who, having found 
it, dissembled for any advantage. He was 
Mr. Valiant-for-Truth, with an abiding 
faith that this alone would make free. 
“Right, reason” and “intelligence” were 
the words oftenest upon his lips. 

For himself he required the free air 
and the untrammeled way, and what he 
asked for himself he was willing to grant. 
Through all the efforts to commit the 
denomination which he served to a test of 
words and doctrines, he was on the side 
of unrestricted freedom. Committed to the 
principle that the freedom to hold them is 
more important than defining the exact 
views to be held, he stood usually with 
the more radical party, though its views 
were not always his own. 

In all the services of the church he 
adhered to the Puritan tradition. Avoid- 
ing needless repetition, adverse to form, 
pretense, and display, he kept closely to 
the simplicity and reality of things as he 
believed them. The congregational form 
of church government was congenial to 
his habit of mind and his temperament, 
and he jealously guarded the privileges 
against all encroachments. He _ spoke 
often of the Great Order, and conceived 
his own part as important because of one 
piece with it. On this conviction rested 
a supporting philosophy which gave even- 
ness, constancy, and elevation to his life 
to an unusual degree. Also, it gave both 
“interest in the piece” and meaning to his 
work. His church was always the em- 
bodiment of this confidence that the vic- 
tory can be to the best, if men will but 
stand by it and do what men can do. 
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Churches of Northwest Gather 


Professor Williams of University of California heads Coast Conference 


ELEGATES from all the Unitarian 

churches in Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia attended the session of 
the Northern Section of the Pacific Coast 
Conference, held in Portland, Ore., 
October 21 and 22. One of the most in- 
teresting persons in attendance was Rey. 
George H. Greer of Dundee, Ore. Coming 
to Oregon in 1860 as a circuit rider for 
the Methodist Church, he soon came under 
the influence of Rev. Thomas Lamb Eliot, 
then pioneering in Portland. Mr. Greer 
then went to Meadville Theological School. 
Later he was commissioned by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to do mission- 
ary work in western Washington, Among 
many other activities, he founded in 1885 
the First Unitarian Society, which, under 
the later direction of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
was formally organized in 1888. 

With the Conference there was a lunch- 
eon meeting of The Alliance, with Mrs. 
Edith B. Perkins of Seattle, Pacific 
Coast vice-president of The Alliance, pre- 
siding. There were reports from the 
branches, a telegram of greetings from 
the national Executive Board, and 
addresses by Mrs. Julia B. Comstock on 
“Barly Days in Oregon,” and by Field 
Secretary Carl B. Wetherell on “Alliance 
Opportunities East and West—and South.” 
Mrs. Comstock is director for Oregon. 

Dr. John Carroll Perkins of the Uni- 
versity Unitarian Church in Seattle 
preached the conference sermon, and Dr. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland con- 
ducted the service. 

The second day of the Conference 
opened with an impressive Communion 
service conducted by Dr. Thomas Lamb 
Eliot, minister emeritus of the Portland 
church. This beloved man expressed the 
idea of the service in three words: “Com- 
munion, consecration, sacrifice.” 

At a brief business session, Prof. 
Edward T. Williams, head of the Oriental 
Language Department of the University 
of California, was elected president of 
the Pacific Coast Conference to fill the 
vacaney caused by the removal of Dr. A. 
Wakefield Slaten to New York City. 
Professor Williams is the Pacific Coast 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association and has fulfilled many im- 
portant commissions from the United 
States Government. Mrs. Lionel Douglas 
of Vancouver, B.C., was chosen a director 
of the Conference, succeeding Rey. Alex- 
ander Thomson, who has removed to 
England. 

Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, president of the 
Unitarian Pacific School for the Ministry, 
told of his interesting visit to the churches 
of Transylvania. Secretary Wetherell 
spoke on “Denominational Equipment,” 
devoting most of his time to the Unitarian 
Foundation and the work of the young 
people. he ; 

Following the conference - luncheon, 
three valuable addresses were given: Rey. 
Charles Pease of Spokane, Wash., “Prob- 
lems of the Liberal Church”; Rey. Frank 
Fay Eddy of Eugene, Ore., “Faith at the 
Forks in the Road”; and Rey. George T. 
Ashley of Seattle, “Unitarian Evangelism.” 


The closing session was a laymen’s plat- 
form meeting, addressed by Dr. Edward 
Sisson of Reed College, whose subject 
was “The Realm of Faith.” | 


Fs 


From WHB, Kansas City 


Through the generosity of one of the 
members, the Sunday morning services of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Kansas 
City, Mo., are being broadcast for several 
weeks. The station is WHB. 


PirrspurGH, Pa—The Shakespearean ~ 
“Seven Ages of Man,” with the problems 
and possibilities of each, is the topic for 
a year’s unified course of study by the 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Church for its Wednesday morning pro- 
gram meetings. For the business days, 
another series will consider “Our Religion 
Through the Ages.” For this, Mrs. L. 
Walter Mason is the chairman. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


EXPERIENCED woman traveler, knowing many 
unusual features of Buropean life, would take 
one or two persons on a trip of several months. 
Excellent references. Address A. W., care 
CHRISTIAN RHGISTER. 


LADY would like one or two pleasant, well- 
heated, furnished rooms, with board. No ob- 
jection to country if conditions are comfortable. 
Reply, giving full details and references, to 
L., 158 St. Paul Street, Brookline, Mass. 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium, 1912 “G” Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. : 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN THACHDRS’ AGHNCY, New Hngland 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 


SLA 


(= 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING ; 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association was held in the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, on October 14, 
1925, at 3 p.m., in accordance with the 
vote passed on May 19, 1925. 

Present: Messrs. Capen, Carpenter, Cor- 
nish, Duncan, F. M. Eliot, S. A. Eliot, 
Fisher, Fuller, Griffin, Morgan, Park, 
Prescott, Reese, Rohrer, Sprague, Wicks, 
Mrs. Gallagher, and Mrs. Nash, and by 
invitation Dr. Hunt and Mr, Patterson. 

Owing to the absence of the Secretary, 
W. Forbes Robertson was requested to 
make record of the minutes of the meeting, 

The records of the last meeting were 
read, amended, and approved. 

The Treasurer presented his statement 
covering the period from May 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, as follows: ; 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand May 1, 1925........ 
From donations 
Bequest of Mrs. Emigene L. 
Taylor of Peterboro, N.H., 
additional to the Denzil 
Taylor Memorial Fund ... 
Bequest of Nathan B. Stow 
of Concord, Mass, to create 
the Nathan B. Stow Fund. 
Bequest of Mrs. Rebecca W. 
Walker of Hamilton, Mass., 
to create the Rebecca W. 
Walker Mund’ 2.3... 
Bequest of Miss Sarah D. H. 
White of Boston, Mass., to 
create the Sarah D. H. 
VLG enn... 0 eae Ue 
Bequest of Miss Ellen M. BW. 
Woodhull of Washington, 
DiC Padditional, Vivek eae <> 
Bequest of Miss Bllen M. 
Sawyer of Cambridge, 
Mass., added to the Sawyer- 
Whitney Bund! 252 os... ss 
Bequest of Mrs. Relief W. 
French of Epworth, Iowa, 
to create the Relief W. 
PRCTRC MS RULE 00s alise/s suesa, sux 
Bequest of R. Stuart Chase 
of Haverhill, Mass., added 
to Reserve Fund ........ 
Bequest of Frederick A. Kent 
of Medford, Mass., to create 
the Frederick <A. Kent 
DUUTUNA CaM atecaiets sickeyaial s alaysieues'e 
Bequest of Laban Pratt of 
Boston, Mass., to create the 
Laban Pratt Fund ...... 
Bequest of Thomas J. Critch- 
low of Prospect, Pa., added 
to Reserve Fund ........ 
Bequest of Miss Maria H. 
LeRoy of Lynn, Mass., 
added to Reserve Fund .. 
Bequest of Mrs. Sarah J. 
Dodge of Somerville, Mass., 
to create the Sarah J. 
Dodge Fund 
Bequest of Eugene F. Fay of 
Brookline, Mass., added to 
ECTS a Ce) Cr eS RRR 
Bequest of Frederick A. — 
Beckwith of Fitchburg, 
Mass., to create the Fred- 
erick A. Beckwith Fund .. 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety Permanent Fund: 
Bequest of Mrs. Laura A. 
Wiggin of Cleveland, Ohio 
Unitarian Campaign, Ine., on 
account 
Chureh DPquipment Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Inc., 
on account 
Chureh Extension Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Inc., 
on account 
International Congress of Ke- 
ligious Liberals Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Inc., 
PAE ROOTED Coin oi ta.a oe 0 6,208 70-< 
Sustentation Fund, Unitarian 
Campaign, Inc., on account 
Gift in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Redington 
of Oakland, Calif., from 
their four children to 
create the Redington Fund 


2,500.00 


1,000.00 
5,000.00 


1,000.00 


387.60 
1,200.00 


568.80 


10.00 


914.49 


8,000.00 


1,500.00 


100.00 
450.90 


1,000.00 
2,937.22 


1,701.00 


ee 


8,787.22 


es 


112.20 
* 2,937.22 


1,000.00 
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BE. G. 8S. Annuity Fund .... 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 

Church Mund ee. i. eee 
Cg eR a 2 Ds 
Santa Barbara Fund ...... 


' Gifts for Special Purposes .. 


Church Building Loan Fund: 
Pueblo, Col., real estate .. 
Centennial Church Build- 

ing Loan Fund of 1925, 
Unitarian Foundation, 
PNG... cree. shade = Oe ste eee 

Beacon Hymnal .....+<«. sai 

Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund—repaid on 
PODDR. oesnie shes chant ace ae 

Investments received for rein- 
WESLIMCRES: cgi... 6 0 a 

Temporary Loan—Merchants 
Nationals Bank. .... sem 

Income of invested funds .. 

TEGOTENG. cictocusseusiess-n0 0 2.0 eae 

Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings ae 

Reimbursed for advances on 
PRTIDUTCEE Vita sraxo 0) 25-05, «: «):<) ae 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Centenary Commission .. 


$5,000.00 


75.31 — 


46.00 
2,670.00 
783.30 


684.00 | 


150,000.00 
2,370.35 
6,745.00 

247,297.64 

25,000.00 
96,289.08 
260.55 
315.89 
258.20 
48.58 
648.60 


For 


Reimbursed for advances on 
Publication Department .. 
Reimbursed for advances on 
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$2,012.47 


Church Extension Account 100.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 
IER VCMDIS, wratetn tack .c etic ett 25.00 
$586,756.94 
PAYMENTS 
Missionary purposes  (soci- 


tLe “GUC. crevevsudl tele versue 
Salaries and other missionary 
CXPCNRGRi er a=. se eee. fe 
Payments on account of sun- 
dry trust funds 
Church: Extension Account. . 
Church Hquipment Account 
Religious Education Account 
International Congress Re- 
ligious Liberals Account . 
Centenary Commission ..... 
COS, as AU ALIAG: to's tv sete Cereals 
Beacon Course of Religious 
Bavcntiony: Pe 2s eee ees 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Church FMUvGe st ence .reiets 
Unitarian Service Pension 
Society—pensions ...... 
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$25,727.22 


17,962.54 
13,645.21 
13,899.86 
2,012.88 
4,345.54 
432.00 
8,482.39 
500.00 
200.00 
119.42 


19,840.00 


described as Unitarian. ) lof 
apologia for the record of a religious denomination. 


an attitude of mind. 


which in the progr 
by the growth of ritual an 


“A Real Achievement’’ 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 


By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Professor of Theology in Harvard University, 


writing about ‘Jesus the Man,” says: 


“I greatly enjoyed reading it. Naturally, here and there in it are points to 
which one or another scholar would take exception, but I recall no statement to 
which all scholars would object, and the vivid, dramatic narrative carries one 


along with ever deepening interest. 
intelligible as an historical figure, and that is a real achievement.” 


Of course, you expect to read this book some time. 
; Price $2.50 
From your dealer or direct from the publisher upon receipt of check, or 


sent C.O.D. upon request. 


You have succeeded in making Jesus 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City 


Just Republished 


- UNITARIAN THOUGHT 


By Ephraim Emerton 


NEW YORK 


299 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


Professor Emeritus of Church History at Harvard University. 
Europe; Desiderius Drasmus ; Beginnings of Modern Burope ; Learning and Living ; etc. 
This volume stands by itself as the most complete and authoritative exposition 
of that body of religious ideas which now for more than a century have been 
It is not a manual of dogmatic formulas nor an 
It assumes as its basis 


Author of Medieval 


the often-repeated statement that Unitarianism is not a body of doctrine but 


It is an attempt to show how this mental and spiritual 
attitude has affected opinion upon the several problems of Christian specu- 
lation. 

A special feat i 
As a life-long student and teacher of Christian history he has ‘ } 
show the close relation of Unitarian thought to those earlier and simpler ideas 
ess of organizing effort came to be confused and obscured 
d by the necessities of discipline. 
hand he has shown at every stage the debt of Unitarians to 
have gone before them in the s 
alike from debasing superstitions an 


_ $2.15 Postpaid 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ure of Professor Emerton’s work is its historical perspective. 
known how to 


On the other 
all those who 
truggle to hold the Christian tradition free 
d from demoralizing compromises. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


612 Phelan Bldg, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


How many men there 
are who are actually 


OWNED 
by what they think 
THEY OWN 
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Church Building Loan Fund $.60 
Income Sustentation Fund.. 4,327.36 
Gifts for special purposes .. 864.48 
Sarah J. Dodge Fund 1,500.00 
Reserve Fund—Scholarships, 
Meadville Theological School 950.00 
Investments Church Building 
Loan Fund—loans ...... 7,400.00 
Investments and _ reinvest- 
MENTS 5055-2 owas Oe eel 407,394.30 
Aecrued interest on securities 
purchased Sines seein 3,197.79 
Temporary loan—Merchants 
National Bank ........ 25,000.00 
Publication Department .... 7,000.00 
Unitarian Buildings ........ 6,449.51 
Cash on hand October 1, 1925 .... 15,505.84 
$586,756.94 


The Treasurer then made a statement 
relative to the sale of the property at 
25 Beacon Street, the purchase of the 
property at 32 Beacon Street, and the 
plans for temporary quarters. He-further 
presented for study and consideration the 
designs for the proposed new building. 
Dr. Griffin, Dr. Park, Messrs. F. M. Eliot, 
Fisher, Prescott, Fuller, and others spoke 
regarding the transfers and method of 
procedure. 

It was informally decided that the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, on behalf of the 
Association, should extend to the Lay- 
men’s League a cordial invitation to oc- 
cupy and use a floor in the new building 
for the executive offices of the League. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


VorTrep: To request the Vice-President to ex- 
tend to the Laymen’s League an acknowledg- 
ment of the appreciation of the Board of Di- 
rectors for their offer to house the offices of 
the American Unitarian Association during the 
erection of the proposed new building. 

Vorrep: That the Administrative Committee 
be requested to frame a suitable vote of ap- 
preciation of the services of Dr. Florence Buck, 
and to make appropriate expression of the sor- 
row of the Association and the deep loss to 
the fellowship which her death has caused. 


W. Forses ROBERTSON, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Mrs. Beard in North Carolina 


Mrs. Stella P. Beard, chairman of the 
Women’s Alliance Committee on Southern 
Work, left Boston, Mass., November 4, for 
a visit to the church and schools main- 
tained by Unitarians in Shelter Neck and 
Swansboro, N.C. She will investigate the 
activities, opportunities, and needs of the 
social, religious, and education work being 
done there, and report later on plans for 
strengthening and enlarging the service 
at this one outpost of Unitarianism in 
North Carolina. She will return to Bos- 
on November 18, 
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D IR EE GY Or kes 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


- IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages. 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


_PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. — 


Srven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw Yorks, Cx10aao, Sr. Louis, San Franoisgo 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive 


Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely ee beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Eta Lyman Cazot, Pres, 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Contributions towards the maintenance of our com- 


munity work—both educational and social—are ear- 
nestly requested during Thanksgiving week. 


Cuartes L. DaNorManvip, President 
53 State Street, Boston 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treasurer 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE . 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location, 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, libra- 
ries, laboratories, museums, and opportunities 
for field work. It will expand its curriculum 
and adapt its teaching to the varied needs of in- 
dividuals and the growing demands of the 
churches, 

Winter quarter begins at Meadville, January 
5; Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. 
For information address the President, 


_F, C. Sournworrn, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. ; 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals, Address 

all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 

Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 

Fuller, Treasurer. 

Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M, to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, eto. 
. THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locen, President. E. A. Councn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough i a in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplemen work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Jan. 12. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 

EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Stockton, Catir.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety organized a few months ago under 
the leadership of Rev. Thomas Clayton, 
minister of the Fresno, Calif., church, held 
the first service of the church year on 
October 4. Services are being conducted 
by Mr. Clayton in the Hotel Clark on Sun- 
day evenings, 


Cuicago, Int.—The Third Unitarian 
Church observed October 11 as a family 
Sunday. The minister, Rev. David Rhys 
Williams, preached on “The Breakdown 
of Religion in the Home.” Special recog- 
nition went to families with one hundred 
per cent. attendance. A picnie followed 
the service. : 


manent division, 
_ free churches utmost liberty and wonder- 
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‘Free Churches Welcome 
Divergent Theologies 


Where the Humanists and Theists in 


the Unitarian denomination may meet for 
the actual work of religion was set forth 
by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, preaching 
in the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City, October 4. Divergent theol- 
ogies are welcomed in the free churches, 
Dr. Dieffenbach said, “We welcome 
them,” he continued, “because we know 
you cannot have a great body of open- 
minded and spiritually independent people 


without differences of belief, amounting. 


‘in certain details to diametric opposition. 
That is inevitable in churches which are 
really free, and we flourish in such things. 

“The point at which we differ from our 
friends held to their churches by creedal 
avowals is this: We establish our churches 
not on a dogmatic test, but on freedom 
in the truth. That is the basis of our 
fellowship. While we witness in many 


branches of Christendom great storm and 


stress, with threatened schism and _ per- 
there is among the 


ful progress. How do we do it? we ask. 
Religious truth is the heart of our mes- 
sages, and whatever the theological point 
of view, our people seek spiritual things 
first.” 


Dr. Simons at King’s- Chapel 


The preacher at the 12.15 p.m. services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next week, 
Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, will be Rev. 
Minot O. Simons, D.D., of All Souls Church, 
New York City. Dr. Simons is well known 
as a devoted Unitarian, and has been an 
active worker in the Department of Church 
Extension of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. His visit to King’s Chapel last 
year will be recalled by many people. 
There will be the usual organ recital on 
Monday, November 16, given by Raymond 
C. Robinson the organist, and a vesper 
service of music and prayer on Wednesday 
at 4.30 p.m., conducted by Dr. Speight. 


Dr. Bradley Mission Preacher 


- The first Unitarian Church and the Clif- 
ton Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., 
are co-operating in a preaching mission to 
be conducted in that city during the week 
beginning Sunday, November 29. Dr. 
Preston Bradley, minister of the People’s 
Church in Chicago, Ill, will be the 
preacher, giving two addresses on the 
opening Sunday, and speaking each eve- 
ning from Monday to Friday inclusive. In 
addition, on Monday he will speak over 
the radio, and address various groups 
during the week. The Laymen’s League 
will co-operate with both churches in 
carrying on the mission. 


Study “The International Mind” 


“The International Mind” will be the 
topic for the luncheon meetings of the 
Chicago Associate Alliance this year. Dr. 


_ Curtis W. Reese spoke at the first meeting, 


October 8, on “The International Mind in 


Religion.” The international mind in art 
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will be considered on December 3, by Rey. 
Von Ogden Vogt ; in the program for peace, 
by Rey. Fred V. Hawley, on February 3; 
in political science, by Prof. Thomas Eliot 


_of Northwestern University, on April 1; 


in poetry, by Rev. Hugh Robert Orr on 
June 8. A handbook of the Associate 
Alliance lists the members and officers of 
each of the nine constituent branches— 
in Chicago, Evanston, Hinsdale, and 
Geneva, Ill., and Milwaukee and Madison, 
Wis. 


Personals 


Prof. Edward T. Williams of Berkeley, 
Calif., who has been elected president of 


the Pacific Unitarian Conference, is head 


of the Oriental language department in the 
University of California. He has held 
many important commissions on Oriental 
conditions intrusted to him by the Federal 
Government. He was in attendance at the 
Peace Conference at Versailles and again 
at the Disarmament Conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., at the request of the late 
President Harding. He is Pacific Coast 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


One of the trustees recently elected to 
serve All Souls Unitarian Church in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., was Homer Borst, who is 
executive secretary of the Indianapolis 
Council of Social Agencies. 


In accordance with annual custom, the 
first social gathering of the May Memorial 


. 1119 
Church in Syracuse, N.Y., on October 9, 
Was in memory of the birthday anniversary 
of Dr. Samuel R. Calthrop, pastor of the 
chureh from 1868 to 1917, and for nearly 
a half-century leader of liberal thought 
in central New York. The subject for the 
evening was the Syracuse Boys’ Club, 
which, founded by Dr. Calthrop, now has 
a membership of more than 2,000 boys. In 
its handsome new club house, the gymna- 
sium, “Calthrop Hall,” was equipped by 
gifts made and solicited by the May 
Memorial Alliance. These birthday ob- 
servances, begun during Dr. Calthrop’s 
lifetime, have been continued without in- 
terruption since his death. 


Mrs. Budlong in New England 


Traveling as field secretary of the 
Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Minna C. Budlong 
will visit points in New England during 
the rest of the calendar year. From 
Windsor, Vt., where she visited November 
11, she goes to Florence, Mass., Novem- 
ber 20. Other engagements are as fol- 
lows: Athol, Mass., December-1; King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., December 3; 
Laconia, N.H., December 4; Tyngsboro, 
Mass., December 6 and 7; Dedham, Mass., 
December 8; Canton, Mass., December 9; 
North Andover, Mass., December 10; 
Sterling, Mass., December 30. 


Doing what cannot be done is the glory 
of living.—Charles Edward Locke. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 
THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on—October 1 to December 1, 1925. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 
and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable to 


Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Just Published 


Dramatic Services of Worship 


By Isabel K. Whiting 
With Foreword by Samuel M. Crothers 
Illustrated; $2.00 postpaid 


This book of ten Dramatic Services has been arranged for the training of youth in 
the experience of worship. The traditional church days and times of special religious 


significance have been chosen for commemoration. 


Important episodes in Bible 


history and literature, and memorial records of devoted spiritual leaders have been set 


in dramatic form within the ritual of a religious service. 


Complete instructions are 


furnished for the simple settings, costuming and music. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


: “Is that a popular song he is sing- 


She 
ing?” He: “It was before he began sing- 
ing it.’—Irish, World. | 


Mother: 
mother, 
“Well, 


“Will you always love your 
even ‘when she’s old?’ Child: 
don’t I?’—Puneh. 


Our simile for the day: As lonely as 
a grandmother when the children’s visit 
is over.—Ohio State Journal. 


Poet: “How soon we are forgotten when 
we are dead!” Politician: “How soon we 
are dead when we are forgotten !” 


Mother (much irritated) : “I’ll learn ’ee 
to chase them fowls!” Child (through 
blinding tears): “Teach, Mother, teach!” 
—Punch. 


M. Painlevé: “The ideal of peace which 
animates the Government’— Interviewer: 
“But, sir, it is your views on the Moroc- 


can war that we want.’—Canard En- 
‘chainé. 

- Young Mother (proudly): “See! Baby 
is learning to walk!’ Friend: “Oh, do 


you think it really worth while to teach 
him? Practically nobody walks now- 
adays.”—Life. 


One day this week a little boy entered 
a chemist’s shop in the East End and told 
the chemist that his father was in great 
pain and could he give him something 
to relieve it. “What sort of pain is it?” 
asked the chemist. ‘Eternal pains,” 
replied the youngster !—London Post. 


In his latest book, H. G. Wells says 
he is against the clothes we wear, the food 
we eat, our schools, our amusements, our 
money, our methods of trading, our com- 
promises, our agreements, laws, political 
associations, the British Empire, and the 
American Constitution. Beyond that he 
refuses to go.—Punch. 


A theatrical man who is‘at St. Luke’s 
hospital was visited the other day by one 
of his friends, who had just returned to 
town. “How long have you been here?” 
asked the visitor. “About a week—but 
that’s nothing,” replied the patient. “I’ve 
been in six hospitals since I’ve seen you.” 
“Who’s doing your booking?” asked the 
visitor —New York Bvening World. 


Two young Congregationalists were 
brought to the recent National Council in 
Washington by their parents from Ver- 
mont. “What are those four funny little 
watches hanging up there in front of the 
talking man?’ asked Billy. The parents 
knew that these were the microphones 
connected with the loud-speaking appara- 
tus. But Sally didn’t know it. ‘‘They’re 
to keep the man from talking too long,” 
she replied. “One watch isn’t enough to 
stop a preacher when he gets going.”— 
The Congregationalist. 


J. M. Rowland is Editor of the Rich- 
mond Christian Advocate. He says: “The 
other day I made my. best plea for the 
Advocate in the homes of the folks. I 
had a good congregation. When the cards 
came in, there was only one with any- 
thing written on it, and it was ‘Please 
stop my paper. I made a plea in an- 
other church; and at the close a man fol- 
lowed me, laughing ‘and repeating, ‘That’s 
a. good little paper you fellers get out 
at Richmond.’ A _ steward whispered, 
‘Don’t notice him; he’s nutty.’” 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 


y bequests. Remember the ministers’ 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


pension 


Verbatim Reporting. Porentel Literary Work 
and Manuscae Typi ng. General Stenography. 
Foreign La ork. JEANNETTE SOULE, 


nguage 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass, Tel. *Main 1783 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
GEevice 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY || petision Around the World . 


NASHUA : NEW HAMPSHIRE 


An Old Book 


in a New Store 


just remodelled 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromield St., Boston - 


Mss Ms Mmm ot 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Fate following hotels are worth’ ity 
patronage. They render excellen 
service and provide a pleasant mb 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite | 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
| gress 0380. j 


TST eH eT eT eT | 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON ; 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back | 
a4 correla minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


SHVACAUNTUATANAAANE QUUUAUAAUTAATECSURAANNNAA TAMU TAAATT NATHAN eT TT 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Sala 
CuristT1aN Rectstar. 


~ 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
4 be Follo Courses: Recretartal; Normal; 
O88; 


College Cinta ‘Courses: stra- 
tion; Salesmanship and tiated, reyes 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


When ordering change of 
address please send ol 
as well as new address. 


d| month immediately after moral 
trom 9 to 5. 


. 
~ 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON, Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 


The minister will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage Street near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 


Frank Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at eo & A.M. Church School at 12 mM. 
Y. P, R. U. services on the first and third Sun- 


days bee each month at 5 P.M. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the minister 
and to sign the Visitors’ Register, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11. A.M. .. Chureh service. 
‘The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686) age and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N Town, P.D., 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold. ‘2° B. Speight, 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. 
Morning prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight, 
November 15, 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rev. ward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Bmeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Ser en Minit November 15, 
9.30 a.m., Church Sc’ tstill H. 
superintendent. 11 A.M., ihr 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 

corner — 

Rev. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), 

of Berkeley and Marlborough Stree 
Charles EB, Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Kdwa) 
Cummings, minister emeritus. gre 

11 A.M. Communion on the first Sante a 

is. pea 


seats at all services, 
All ts 


